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Holidays Ahead 



The great summer migration to the seaside is not yet In full swing, hut this happy 
girl, who is enjoying her holiday at Hastings, is one of the many people who have gone 
away early to avoid the crowds who will be gathering at the seaside next month. 


The Atlantic Airway 


TUNING-IN TO 
SILENCE 

THE GREAT DAY ON 
.THE WAY 

Shall We Be Able to Shut Out 
Noise From Anywhere ? 

A VERY BIG POSSIBILITY 

If the experiments now being carried 
on in a Loudon laboratory prove suc¬ 
cessful we are approaching a day when we 
shall have, sound-proof houses, offices, 
factories, hospitals, and even Vehicles. 

The problem of stopping unwanted 
sound vibrations has been solved, and 
the question now remaining is how to 
apply this discovery to everyday needs. 
The aim is to surround the area with a 
sort of electrical girdle which will absorb 
all incoming noise. ' . 

Infinite Possibilities 

Dr James ..Robinson, former Chief 
of the Wireless Research Department, 
is the man who is likely to make our 
modern life sound-proof. Like all 
scientists, he is unwilling to prophesy, 

“ I do not want to make any claims," 
he , said the other day. “ Wc have, 
however, proved the principle that you 
can isolate wireless vibrations, and. it is 
quite possible that the development 
of our work’will provide a solution of 
how to isolate ordinary. sound vibra¬ 
tions and stop them from penetrating 
any particular place. At the moment 
I think 1 can see. the way in which 
sound vibrations can be stopped in the 
same way as wireless vibrations." 

There arc infimte possibilities in this 
discovery. Imagine a house, or a 
hospital, or a church, in some particu¬ 
larly noisy street, equipped with the 
apparatus to absorb noises from outside. 
By| merely turning a small switch 
the building can be isolated. In fact, 
you will be tuning-in to silence 1 There 
would then bo complete and utter quiet 
inside the binl'ding, no matter how loud 
the roar of the traffic outside. 

In Factory and Study 

Probably' in time some kind of 
apparatus will be . devised, so that 
moving vehicles can be made electrically 
sound-proof. Why should they not 
consume their own sound ? Or the 
office in a noisy factory could be isolated 
from the rest of the building so that the 
clerical and managing staff could work 
In perfect quiet while the loud clanging 
was going on in the workshops or 
machine-rooms. Or a man could work 
in perfect quiet in his study while his 
children were dancing to a gramophone 
in the nursery overhead. People will 
be able to sleep in New York while the 
train rattles past outside. 

Life Will become easier and more 
bearable. There will be less wear and 
tear to the nerves if Dr Robinson’s 
discovery can be applied to the condi¬ 
tions of our,daily living., 


O nce again the perilous crossing of 
the aerial ocean above the Atlantic 
has been accomplished. 

Major Kingsford Smith, the Aus¬ 
tralian airman, and his companions, an 
Irishman, a Dutchman, and a South 
African, safely crossed from Port- 
marnock Strand in Ireland to Harbour 
Grace in Newfoundland in a little 
less than thirty-two hours. 

In the distant future such voyages 
will become common, but this achieve-' 
ment will always be remembered, both 
because it was the first aeroplane 
crossing from East to West to be made 
without mishap, and. because it blazed 
the way for others to follow. 

It had its hours of good fortune and its 
hours of great peril when it ran into 
fog above. Newfoundland ; and even its 
compasses and:wireless.did not avail to 
find a way through. But the way was 


found, the landing safely effected, 
because there was always a margin of 
safety to spare. 

This margin, which rose superior to the 
circumstance of the fog, and would 
probably have triumphed over other 
difficulties, such as the storms and 
contrary winds that the Atlantic so often 
has in store, was due to the care and 
foresight with which Kingsford Smith 
and lxis companions had prepared for 
their adventure. 

They showed great daring and re¬ 
markable skill, and these the Atlantic 
air-pilot will long need ; but it was in 
the way they prepared against mishap 
that they showed the way to future 
adventurers. 

: Kingsford Smith later flew to New 
York, his intention being to fly across 
America to California, when he would 
have completed the. circuit of the globe. 


A PRINCESS AND 
A FORTUNE 

STORY OF ONE OF 
NAPOLEON’S GENERALS 

A Happy Marriage and What 
Happened After It 

OLD LADY’S MEMORY 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

Ever and again we read of fortunes 
falling to humble and needly folk who 
never dreamed of becoming rich, Here 
is another example. 

The Mantovani family of Ferrara in 
Italy has become possessed of fabulous 
'wealth without having done any¬ 
thing but invest, all unwittingly, in a 
great-uncle who as a lad joined Napo¬ 
leon's army and took part in the ill- 
fated Russian campaign. The odds 
against his returning safely from that 
expedition were* about a million to one, 
yet he not only returned, but returned 
a general, covered with orders and dis¬ 
tinctions, his success appreciably im¬ 
proving as an investment for his great- 
nephews yet unborn. 

Success and Happiness 

So high had fortune and his own valour 
lifted him that, although of humble 
birth, he was in a position to aspire tc 
the . hand of a Spanish princess. The 
marriage came about and seems to have 
been a happy one, for when the lady 
died she made her husband heir to her 
Very large fortune. 

In the course of time the husband also 
died, and as' he left no children behind 
him the fortune was deposited by the 
Spanish authorities in a bank in Madrid, 
for his relatives to claim if and when 
they should choose to do so. 

This was in i860. Curiously enough 
no claimants appeared, and the deposit 
grew and grew until a few years ago it 
had reached the formidable sum of 20 
million pesetas. 

Heard of By Chance 

It was then that a great-nephew of 
the general, while he was travelling 
through Spain, heard by the merest 
chance of his grcat-unclc Giovanni’s un¬ 
claimed legacy, and decided to apply 
for it. Unfortunately for himself he 
died before anything could be done in 
the matter,. and it was upon his three 
sons, by name Giuseppe, Natalc, and 
Archildio, that the agreeable task fell of 
picking the golden fruit which for 70 years 
had been ripening for them to gather. 

There was never any doubt as to their 
right to these Spanish millions, but even 
the shadow of such doubt was dispelled 
by the testimony of a marvellous old 
lady, a distant cousin, discovered in the, 
course of the investigations, who, though 
93 years old, distinctly remembers General 
Mantovani, Napoleon’s ; soldier, and a 
visit he paid her 71 years ago, when she 
was a girl of 22. '. 
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THE ALTHSNG 
IS 1000 

ICELAND’S BIG BIRTHDAY 

The Little Atlantic Island and 
its Ancient Parliament 

LINK WITH THE VIKINGS 

It was no wonder that a deputation 
of British members of Parliament should 
set sail in a battleship to take part in 
the birthday celebrations of Iceland’s 
Parliament at Thingvellir the other day. 

The Althing, as the Iceland Parlia¬ 
ment is called, was a thousand years 
old last month. Naturally the British 
Parliament wanted to send her congratu¬ 
lations, and naturally she sent them 
by warship, for England will never be 
able to forget how the old Norsemen 
aslced to be carried down to the water 
so that they might die on board their 
warships. A warship it had to be. 

Flying Boats 

But times have changed, and two 
flying boats went to Reykjavik as well 
as H.M.S. Rodney. How the Vikings 
would have marvelled at them, deeming 
them true dragons, more terrible than 
anything painted or carved on their 
formidable warships. 

They were Blackburn Iris flying boats, 
and in the stodgy Air Force manner 
they have numbers, like convicts, in¬ 
stead of names, like great things. 
S 1263 and S 1264 weigh about 20 
tons each, and carry nine people, 1000 
gallons of petrol, food, water, a wireless 
.nstallation, and a cooking stove. They 
average 85 nautical miles an hour. 

A Token of British Gratitude 

Among the birthday presents was a 
splendid silver bowl, 'destined to be a 
competition trophy for the. Icelandic 
fishermen. It came from the trawler 
owners of Hull, and was a token of grati¬ 
tude for the kindness shown to English 
fishermen in Icelandic homes. The 
pageant at Thingvellir, the site of the 
Althing up to 1798, was witnessed by 
25,000 Icelanders and 5000 visitors. 

We. have not heard whether Ireland 
despatched a gift, yet there has long 
been a link between the Emerald Isle 
and that. isle in the Atlantic whose 
■ glaciers, lava streams, and deserts 
render about three-quarters of it unin- 
habitable. There was a small colony of 
Irish Culdees on Iceland before Scan¬ 
dinavia rediscovered it about 860 ; and 
one of its earliest visitors was the widow 
of Olaf Godfreyson, King of Dublin, in 
the tenth century. But Icelanders 
take their traditions chiefly from the 
Norwegians and Danes, who have held 
the land by turns. Iceland got Home 
Rule in 1874, long before its distant 
relation, but it still belongs to Denmark. 

Possibilities of the Future 

Ireland talks of the Dail, and England 
of Parliament, but England did. not use 
the word Parliament before 1275! The 
word hustings lingers in our language 
to remind hs of our Norse days, for 
'llu'Sthing is‘Norse for assembly." 

' Once an assembly of counsellors was 
called the Thing, and the: assembly that 
was greater than all the other moots, or. 
councils, was the Althing. . A dispute 
among the chiefs who colonised Iceland' 
led to the appointment of one moot for 
the whole island in 930.- 

Iceland look's back upon that day 
rather as we look back upon the sealing 
of Magna Carta. Then was the beginning 
of that true liberty which is ready to be 
bound by just laws. 

If Iceland is a little country with a 
little history the quality is superlative. 
From Iceland sailed Eric, the son of 
Leif the Red, to discover America long 
before Columbus sailed. 

Poets, explorers, and men of science 
have come from this little land, and the 
future holds greater possibilities, for it 
may become one of the great airports 
when planes and airships travel between 
the New World and the Old. 


TOO MANY TOWNS 

LET US HAVE COUNTRY 
PLANNING 

Less Talk of Urban and More 
of Rural Things 

SAVE OUR VILLAGES : 

By a Country Reader i 

The demands which are made npon 
this land for houses for its people,; 
factories for its workers, and roads for. 
its motors, give rise to great anxiety. 

Houses, factories, and roads alike 
are often a menace to that beauty and 
charm which belong to the country,, 
yet the need for these things cannot 
be ignored. It is here, active and in¬ 
sistent, and must be provided for. 

At the moment they may be said 
to be providing for themselves, for we 
have new roads, long fingers of red roofs 
extending everywhere, and factories 
dotted about entirely without regard 
to the disastrous ugliness that lias 
resulted from a century of uncontrolled 
growth of towns and slums. Even in 
live years of what is called Town 
Planning little has been done to regulate 
development and to preserve the green 
spaces between our villages. Apart 
from the Garden City Movement and 
the occasional preservation of some 
beauty spot by private enterprise little 
lias been acliicved since the Town 
Planning Act .of 1925. 

What Is Needed 

The problem has actually nothing 
to do with Town Planning. The towns 
are already built up, and it is towns that 
people are flying from. It is a question 
of country alone, the preservation of 
the villages and the reconciliation of the 
old for which they stand with the new. 

Wc should all be clear about what is 
wanted and how to accomplish it, and 
first of all wc should call the problem 
by its proper name and save ourselves 
from thinking in terms which throw us 
off the scent. Not Town Planning but 
Country Planning is what is needed. 
Let us plan to preserve the village and 
the country town, giving them the place 
in the new world which Miss 1930 
demands. Let us remain true to the 
great characteristics of our history. 

Fifteen hundred years ago the Anglo- 
Saxons laid out the land in farms, 
villages, and small towns. This lay-out 
is our oldest English archaeology ; this 
it is that has given us our beautiful 
countryside. Vast aggregations " of 
houses arc obviously the exact opposite 
of this old feature of England, and 
nobody wants them multiplied. 

The Interest of the Village 

But is it impossible to build a new 
England of houses and factories by 
increasing the size of villages, expanding 
our country towns, and planning these 
expansions with green places between 
the villages, preserving the'woods,.and 
so, while making, room for the people, 
securing that' they shall. live country 
lives, in touch with Nature? It ,is 
sufely possible. The alternative appears 
to bo unthinkable aggregations of bricks 
and mortar in place of. small towns'and 
villages, rich, in. their , own histories, 
gathering about the grey old monuments 
of the ages, our ancient churches. 

. Only those familiar with country life 
know' the extent to which it lias been 
enriched since the war by the growth 
of social institutions of all sorts—clubs, 
village halls, societies for fostering rural 
crafts, and go on. The development is 
astonishing, and all these things fit in 
well with the idea of the village and the 
country town. Should we not give them 
a chance to continue ? 

If the answer is Yes the first step 
needed is to clear the air by keeping 
the term Town Planning to built-up 
areas, and by getting clearly in dur 
minds the idcii that what is wanted 
elsewhere is Country Planning. Too 
many towns have spoiled us already ; 
a little more talk of villages, please. 


WIMBLEDON,1930 

i' HAU, AND FAREWELL 

The Great Cochet Driven 
From the Championship 

THE COMING OF YOUTH 

■ Wimbledon has come and gone. The 
pretty sight of its lawns, with the 
players flashing across them, and the 
great Central Court where the spectators 
rise tier on tier—all are gone till another 
year comes round. 

They will come back, the spectators 
to sit thrilled with suspense and excite¬ 
ment while championships are fought 
again, and champions arc in the making. 
But they will not be the same. It must 
have seemed to many who watched this 
year the peaceful gladiators from France 
and America, Australia and India, Bel¬ 
gium and Holland and Japan, that per-' 
haps wc were seeing them for the last time. 

Seen for the Last Time 

Some of the great players of the past, 
Doherty, Warman Brookes, Wilding, 
Sliimidzu of Japan, Suzanne Lenglen 
of France, came year after year—and 
then came no more, disappearing with¬ 
out anyone having realised in their last 
year that they were being seen for the 
last time. 

So it may be with the Wimbledon 
that is just over; because if one thing 
more than another seemed to distinguish 
it from its predecessors it was a tourna¬ 
ment of the parting of the ways. The 
older champions were making their fare¬ 
well hows. The younger generation 
were coming on. 

In the last eight of the men were three 
American players, Johnny Doeg, G. S, 
Mangin, and G. M. Lott, .who arc all 
youngsters, and who had never appeared 
there before. W. Allison was another 
American newcomer, and astonishingly 
did he leap to fame, beating the great 
Cochct and driving him from the 
championship. Britain, to her sorrow 
and surprise, for we had all expected to 
see young Austin in this select company, 
had only Gregory. But the only okl 
hands were “ Big Bill ” Tilden, Cochet, 
and Borotra. 

Youth in the Ascendant 

In the Ladies’ Eight were our Miss P. 
Mudford and Miss Betty Nuthall, both 
youngsters, and Miss Joan Ridley, not 
much older. Germany had Miss Cilly 
Aussem, another youngster. France 
had Madame Mathieu. America had 
Miss Helen Jacobs, young enough ,to 
play better, Mrs Helen 'Wills Moody, 
and Miss Ryan. Mrs Wills Moody is in 
a class by herself. But, surveying the 
names of the others, it will be seen that 
the youngsters easily hold the field. 

Which of them will be seen no more ? 
Tilden may not come again, and he has 
said that perhaps Mrs Wills Moody 
may not. Cochet and Borotra of Franco 
may retire as Lacoste has done ; lie' was 
; ori.e.who disappeared without warning. 

.., If. -these filings happeiq then, thd 
Wimbledon of 1930 will be remembered 
Ias arc those when the champions of 
live years past' gave of their best, made 
their- bow, and- retired behind the 
curtain, till the curtain should dra\V up' 
on the Wimbledon of 1931, where our 
young players, Austin, Perry,' Lee, arid 
Hughes, who went down fighting, as well 
as our Phyllis Mudford, Betty Nuthall 
and, we hope, Mrs Holcroft Watson, 
will come forward as candidates for 
their places. 


THE CRISIS IN MALTA 

In view of the strained condition of 
affairs in Malta, where the Roman 
Catholic Church has sought to interfere 
with the action of the Government, the 
Constitution of the island has been 
.temporarily suspended. 

The British Government declares that 
the interference of the Church is intoler¬ 
able and cannot be allowed, and it is 
hoped the suspension of the Constitution 
will give time for all parties to realise the 
importance of a return as soon as 
possible to normal conditions. 


TWO BOYS WHO 

LOVED BOOKS 

And What They Did 
With Them 

MILLIONS OF VOLUMES AND 
MILLIONS OF MONEY 

There was a Lancashire lad born at 
Ardwick nearly three-quarters of a cen¬ 
tury ago who grew up to make a fortune 
out of chemicals in Yorkshire, and who, 
as Lord Brotherton, has been one of the 
great benefactors, of Leeds University.. 

The love of hooks which he had as a 
boy never left him, but when he had 
collected a magnificent library of books, 
rare Shakespeare editions, Wonderful 
illuminated manuscripts, and old printed' 
books—he gave them away. He loved 
them still, but he loved better that 
others should share them. He gave them 
to the University of Leeds, and so that 
all who came there might read them he 
added a gift of ^100,000 to house them 
in a worthy library. 

A Daring Experiment 

The library will hold a million 
volumes, but the most remarkable part 
of its structure is its great central room, 
160 feet wide, which will hold a quarter 
of a million volumes on shelves which 
every reader can reach. 

: The librarian, Dr Offar, described 
this, as a daring experiment. It is 
indeed, and it is only possible to adopt 
it in the belief that those who are able 
thus freely to consult the books of the 
Brotherton Library will keep and pre¬ 
serve it as carefully as if it were their 
own property. 

Dr Offar is showing his confidence in 
the liberality of this step by giving his 
own collection of books to be added to 
the shelves. 

In America there is as great a love 
and reverence for great and rare books 
as in England, and because good Ameri¬ 
cans speak the same tongue and are of 
the same race as the English their 
affection is never more manifest than in 
their feeling toward Shakespeare, who 
is equally their possession and ours. 

Shakespeare in America 

Henry Folger was another boy who 
loved books, and he has lived to spend 
a fortune on them. His Shakespeare 
collection is unsurpassed outside the 
British Museum. But he would not keep 
it shut up for a few eyes to gloat 
upon. He set aside nearly half a million 
pounds to build a marble library , to 
house it in Washington. 

When he died it was found that he 
had bequeathed a further two million 
poundp to promote the study of Shake¬ 
speare in America. He had begun his 
great Shakespeare collection as a boy. 
He believed that only by appealing to 
flic idealism of boys could the love and 
knowledge “ of Shakespeare be. ; kept 
alive; and nbw he has spent liis' fortune 
as a tribute to the master-mind of-our 
..English-speaking race. 

Things Said 

Keep to the left. 

Notice to walkers in Eastbourne 

Very soon no . one Will die from any¬ 
thing but old age. Dr Salter 

The serious theatre is almost entirely 
supported- by people who can hardly 
support themselves. Mr George Warrington 

It is cheaper to send fruit from Spain 
to Hull by boat than to send it by rail 
from Kent. . Mr Edward Bunyard 

It is estimated that everybody in the 
land eats 100 apples a year. 

Mr H, V. Taylor 

The best way of avoiding skidding is 
to keep the streets clean. 

Roads Improvement Association 

I am lamentably deficient in that 
heroism which discharges little everyday 
duties before enjoying itself in shooting 
arrows at the Sun. Sir Frank Benson 
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The high dive • Beautiful Thames barges • Schoolboy actors 


On tho Alert—This remarkable picturo shows the wicket-keeper and three fieldsmen in close 
attendance on a stonewalling batsman during a recent match between Surrey and Essex. 


The High Dive—How graceful the art of diving can be is well illustrated by this picture 
of three members of a Los Angeles athletio club diving from a height. 


London Dee Swarm—It Is not often that bees are seen 
In London streets. The other day, however, this swarm 
came to rest on a lamp standard in Oxford Street. 


Countryside Art—IVIr Ralph Ellis, who Is repainting 
the signs of over two hundred inns, Is here seen 
putting up the sign of a 400-year-old house In Sussex. 


Thames Darges Under Sail—Mention of a barge as a rule brings to mind a 
drab sort of picture, but none will deny that these Thames barges under 
sail off Southend make a beautiful photograph. 


Schoolboy Actors—Boys of Framlingham College, Suffolk, recently performed Richard the A Lesson By the Lake—Those girls of Ovorstono Sohool, Northampton, are studying Nature 
Second at Framlingham Castle. Here we seo the king and queen crossing the moat. in the best of all classrooms. They take as many lessons as possible in the open air. 
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THE BLACK MAN’S 
CHARTER 

NEW PLANS FOR EAST 
AFRICA 

Native Interests First in Their 
Own Country 

THE SACRED TRUST OF 
CIVILISATION 

It is seven years since the Duke of 
Devonshire declared on behalf of the 
British Government, in relation to East 
Africa, that the interests of the 
African natives must be paramount ” 
in their own country. 

Now another declaration, which may 
well be called the Black Man’s Charter, 
is made by Lord Passfiekl on behalf of 
the present Government, and this 
declaration is to be widely circulated 
among the Africans themselves and 
applied immediately to their affairs. 

1 The welfare of these people is declared 
to be a sacred trust of civilisation' in 
regard to which the central Government 
in London must necessarily retain in 
their own hands the ultimate decision 
and final control 

Freedom of Labour 

Native institutions are to be " de¬ 
veloped on native lines wherever such 
institutions exist in a form worthy of 
preservation.” Natives are also to be 
increasingly associated with government 
through local native councils,_ exception¬ 
ally advanced natives being admitted 
to the Boards controlling the allotment 
of native lands. 

Education and the improvement of 
the standard of living are. to be steadily 
pursued, and, above all, the native is to be 
effectively free to work as he may wish, 
in his own tribal area, or on his individual 
holding, or for wages outside. His 
security in the possession of his land is 
to be made beyond dispute. He cannot 
be compelled to work for private in¬ 
dividuals, and compulsion to help in 
public works or for tribal services is to 
be gradually abolished. 

White and Black in East Africa 

It is very significant that this Black 
Man’s Charter should have been issued 
on the same day as the long-expected 
announcement as to the political future 
of East Africa. The white settlers of 
Kenya have long desired to be put in 
control of their African neighbours ; 
they are not to have their way. 

East Africa is to be federated to this 
extent. A High Commissioner is to be 
appointed to supervise the British 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, the 
British Protectorate of Uganda, and the 
former German Territory of Tanganyika, 
now administered by Britain under ,the 
mandate of the League of Nations ; and 
he will be in supreme charge, under the 
Home Government, of the native in¬ 
terests throughout this vast area. With 
the help of a nominated Council repre¬ 
senting all three districts he will 
control railway, air, and motor-services ; 
ports and harbours, customs and de¬ 
fence ; and posts, telegraphs, and 
telephones. 

What the Settlers Want 

In deciding on this federal scheme the 
Government’ has decided also against 
the demand of the Kenya settlers for an 
increased share in the government of 
that colony. The settlers want cheap 
labour, and to give to this small racial 
minority a majority in the ruling 
Council would be a direct betrayal of 
the " sacred trust of civilisation ” 
proclaimed in the Black Man’s Charter. 
It should be added that the whole of 
these proposals are to be reviewed by a 
joint committee of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Kenya planters have already 
been good enough to intimate to the 
Home Government that the new scheme 
is not acceptable to them. That is no 
discredit,to the scheme, and it will, no 
doubt, survive their criticism. 


A CHANCE FOR THE 
CHANCELLOR 

Loch Lomond for the 
Nation ? 

THE MAN WHO TRUSTED 
THE STUARTS 

Thousands of people who have never 
seen it love Loch Lomond because they 
have heard a mother or a grandmother 
sing the famous song about its bonny, 
bonny banks. 

Therefore people who have never been 
to Scotland by high road or low road 
are sorry to think Loch Lomond should 
be in the market like an ordinary bit of 
the map. • 

Now the Duke of Montrose, who owns 
the romantic loch, has made the Govern¬ 
ment a very original proposal. He says 
he must sell his ancestral estates in order 
to pay death duties, and he offers the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Loch 
Lomond and Ben Lomond and n miles 
of bonny banks instead of a cheque. 

This lovely piece of mountain and 
lake scenery has thousands of visitors 
every year, and the duke thinks it 
should become a national park. 

A Romantic Estate 

He is selling the lands which have 
belonged to his family since the days 
before Mary Queen of Scots began her 
stormy reign, lands where Robert 
Bruce lay in hiding, and where Rob Roy 
led his men. Somewhere on the estate 
there must be a lineal descendant of the 
spider who taught Bruce perseverance. 

The sale of this great and romantic 
estate will probably be remembered in 
the Graham family as second only to 
the tragedy of the day when the fifth 
carl walked to the thirty-foot gibbet 
waiting for him at Edinburgh Cross. He 
was a seventeenth-century Rupert 
Brooke, poet, patriot, scholar, traveller, 
as well as soldier, and he was only 37 
when he was executed one May morning 
in 1650. With all his learning he was so 
unwise as to trust a Stuart, and so he 
came to his doom. The Cardinal dc 
Rctz said of him that ho was worthy to 
be set among the heroes whose lives 
were told by Plutarch. * And the end of 
it all was the gallows. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A gasworks in Devonshire is to be 
moved to an obscure position. 

There are now nearly 200,000 unem¬ 
ployed in Australia. 

The Forestry Commission is to plant 
33,000 acres a year for five years. 

A .woman has died at Barking as a 
result of pricking her thumb with a 
thorn. 

Mr C. S. Jagger is fashioning a statue 
of Sir Ernest Shacklcton for one of the 
walls of the Royal Geographical Society. 

A jar of cherries, preserved 46 years 
ago, was recently opened in Canada. 
The fruit was quite wholesome. 

Oltleat Latin BIblo 

A copy of the oldest Latin Bible, 
printed in Strasbourg about 1480, has 
been added to the library of the Bible 
Society. 

On the Railway 

252 British railway. servants were 
killed in 1928 and nearly 18,400 injured, 
but only 124 of 1250 million passengers 
were killed, and 5135 injured. 

More Pictures for the Nation 

The profit of the Italian Art Exhibi¬ 
tion was nearly ^30,000, half of which is 
to be spent on buying Italian pictures 
for our galleries, 

Tho Child Worker 

It is expected that by 1932, in the 
area fifteen miles from Charing Cross, 
there will bo 77,000 fewer children 
available for industry than in 1928. 

A Wise Rabbit 

A rabbit saved itself from death 
in a Cliorley fire by jumping into a 
bucket of water and standing with its 
fore feet on the rim. 


A DESERT SECRET 

Blossoms of the Sahara 

SEEDS THRIVING AT KEW 

The Sahara Desert can keep secrets 
because so few can trespass on its soli¬ 
tudes or break its silence. One secret 
has long been enfolded in the Tanezruft, 
a region of half a million square miles 
north of Tiiiibuctoo and 2000 miles 
south of Algiers. . 

What is it that grows there, and how ? 
Something does grow there. The veiled 
Tuaregs, whose mouths and nostrils as 
they ride arc always covered with cloth 
to protect them from the desert’s burning 
sand particles, declare that sometimes 
this appalling waste is flushed with a 
sudden carpet of vegetation. 

Once in every five or ten years a rain¬ 
storm deluges “ this place of thirst and 
terror ” where none may venture, and in 
a few hours the whole of this land of 
black pebbles and baked clay becomes 
covered with green flowering plants. In 
four days they have sprung up and 
covered the vast Tanezruft. In a few 
days more they have seeded—and then 
the ■ Sun withers them to brownness 
again. The gloomy desert, having 
smiled, becomes more gloomy after. 

The Little Brown Seeds 

For long these Tuareg stories of the 
forbidden land were thought to be 
legends, with as little foundation as the 
mirages which continually hide the 
region. But a few months ago an expe¬ 
dition, of which Mr McTuer and Dr 
Cliipp of Kewwere members, penetrated 
the Tanezruft and made a botanical 
survey of a part of it. 

Not a plant could they find, not a 
seed. The only sign of life to be perceived 
were flocks of sand grouse, so like in 
colour to the desert’s dusty face that they 
seemed , to disappear almost as soon as 
they were sighted. 

But some were shot for food, and in 
the crops of all of them were found num¬ 
bers of tiny brown seeds which must 
have been scattered over the soil in 
countless millions. Some of the seeds 
have been brought homo and grown at 
Kcw, where they have thrived. Little 
pinkish flowers arc beginning to appear 
in the pots. They arc the desert’s flowers, 
its long-kept secret. See World Map 

THE NONSENSE ABOUT 
ST SWITHfN’S DAY 
Nothing To Do With the 
Weather 

An East Anglian meteorologist has 
been looking into his weather diary kept 
during the first thirty years of this 
century to see how tho facts agree with 
the old traditions of St Swithin’s Day. 

Seventeen • • of this century’s St 
Swithin’s Days have been dry, yet in 
every case there was rainfall on some of 
the succeeding 40 days. 

In 1912 rain fell on 31 out of 40 days 
after a dry St Swithin’s, and in 1903 
there was rainfall on 29 days after a 
rainless July 15. The summer which 
tallied most with tho dry St Swithin’s 
tradition was in 1901, when rain fell on 
only six of the following 40 days. 

As for the 13 wet St Swithin’s Days 
of this century, none of them has been 
followed by 40 days of rain in this 
particular district. No doubt in 1915, 
when rain fell on 27 days following a 
wet St Swithin’s, the croakers croaked 
in chorus " Didn’t I say so ? ” but that 
was the wettest of tho 40-day periods 
following a rainy July 15. 

In 1906, 1913, and 1923 there were 
only 16 wet days, and in 1908, 1918, and 
1919 there were 17 wet days after a 
rainy St Swithin’s, and as few as 13 
in 1921. The wettest 40-day period of 
this century was in 1912 and that was 
after a dry St Swithin’s 1 The average 
rainfall, following all the St Swithin’s 
of this century works out at nearly 20 
rainy days each year after July 15 to 
August 24. 
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THE SECRET SIX 

CHICAGO’S FIGHT 
WITH CRIME 

Business Men Set Out to 
Redeem the City’s Good Name 

MOVE BY THE CHURCHES 

Chicago has a terrible crime record, as 
C.N. readers know, but the city is to 
have a World’s Fair two’ years hence, 
and her citizens - are discussing what 
they call a " clean up ” in order to change 
tho world’s opinion of Chicago. 5 • 

There is even a talk of asking General 
Dawes, a Chicago man, to undertake 
the task as Dictator. 

Chicago is accustomed to dictators. 
We know all about Mayor Thompson, 
who wished to change Chicago’s school 
history books because they were too 
friendly to King George. But Mr 
Thompson is ill and a broken man, with 
very little power remaining to him. 

Rival Gangs 

The people who are taking the busi¬ 
ness in hand are the directors of the 
Association of Commerce, representing 
200,000 Chicago bankers and business 
men, who employ a force of detectives 
on their own account, picturesquely 
called the Secret Six. The Church 
Federation and a special committee of 
the City Council arc also taking a hand. 

Crime in Chicago is organised by 
rival gangs, which levy blackmail ’ to 
an enormous degree, and in their turn 
bribe the police and the electors and 
their representatives. Private citizens 
who do not interfere arc quite safe, but 
a too-inquiring-journalist was murdered 
the other day. The secret trade in 
liquor (not so very secret nowadays) has 
enormously increased their wealth and 
power, and it is said that the total in¬ 
come of the larger gangs is over a 
million pounds a week. 

All success to the directors of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Commerce and the Secret 
Six, and to General Dawes if he joins 
them, though we had rather he remained 
American Ambassador in London. 


ON THE HIMALAYAN 
HEIGHTS 

The Eaves of the World’s Roof 

One more step has been taken up the 
rocky stair which leads to the roof of 
the world. Jonsorig Peak in the Hima¬ 
layas has been conquered. 

Its summit, 24,300 feet high,' was 
reached by six members of the Dyhren- 
furtli Scientific Expedition in the, first 
week of June, and this is the highest 
mountain peak on'the Earth’s surface 
on which the foot of man has been set. 

The expedition, which was led by 
Professor G. O. Pyhrenfurtli of Germany, 
consisted of famous climbers of five 
nations—Germany, Switzerland, Aus¬ 
tria, , Italy, . and Great Britain—arid in 
two successive bursts, after many pre¬ 
liminary hardships and adventures, six 
members of the party reached the top, 
Haerlein and Schneider first, and the re¬ 
maining four, .Dyhrenfurtli, Kurz, Wiq- 
land, and Smythc, five days later. 

The expedition reached Bombay on 
March 8 and Delhi on March 15, and 
their arrangements and their efforts 
received the hearty assistance of the 
Indian Government and the Sikkim 
Administration. The work of estab¬ 
lishing camps on the heights was begun 
on May 30, the first dash was made 
four days later, and in spite of storms 
and blizzards the peak was conquered. 

Kancliinjanga, the highest peak which 
it was the ambition of Mr F. S. Smythc 
to surmount, is still unconqucrcd. He 
and his companions were forced to. 
give up the attempt for the present, 
so that the altitude of over 28,000 feet, 
which Mallory and Irvine reached on 
Mount Everest, losing their lives in the 
moment of success, is still the mountain¬ 
eering record. 
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PRAIRIE DUST STORMS 
Over large areas on the prairies 
of Alberta ami Saskatchewan 
dust storms have caused severe 
damage to the growing wheat. 


A* *° r 




ALriNE AVALANCHE 
An avalanche of.rocks 
and mud which rushed 
down the Dciit du Midi 
destroyed vineyards and 
forests near St Maurice 
and blocked the railway 
line leading to the 
Simplon Tunnel. 


TL ANTIC 


SAHARA FLOWERS 
Even the Sahara some¬ 
times is decked with 
flowers after heavy rain. 
Seeds taken from the 
crops of desert birds 
have just been cultivated 
at Kew Gardens. Sec 
news columns. 


A BIG PIPE 

A big pipe line is being immersed 
off the coast of Cuba through 
which cold water is to be 
pumped from under the sen for 
making ice. Sec news columns. 



PEST-RESISTING COTTON 
A new variety of cotton which 
it is claimed can withstand the 
ravages of the boll worm and 
other pests has been produced 
at an experimental station at 
Barberton. 


A MYSTERY SOLVED 
A Danish expedition just 
returned reports the discovery 
of two breeding-places of fresh¬ 
water-eels, one in the eastern 
and the other in the western 
part of the Indian Ocean. 


A SACK OF EARTH 
The Treasure Under London 

One day a workman walked into the 
shop of Mr G. F. Lawrence with a sack 
of dried earth. 

It was London earth, and therefore 
likely to be more precious than soil from 
a gold mine.. 

For forty years Mr Lawrence has been 
going about among the navvies who dig 
fresh foundations for London’s new 
buildings and has been teaching them 
to look for treasure. Every kind of relic 
has been brought to Mr Lawrence’s 
shop in Wandsworth, but nothing was 
more exciting than this sack of dried 
earth. When the dirt was washed away 
wonderful pieces of jewellery were 
revealed. The trinkets had been worn 
in Tudor days. Was it for fear of rob¬ 
bery that the owner buried them, or 
before making hasty flight from religious 
persecution ? Perhaps they were stolen, 
and ' the thief was executed without 
saying where he hid his booty. They 
lay hidden for centuries. 

Today this Tudor jewellery is one of 
the proudest, possessions of the London 
Museum, whose new catalogue has just 
been issued. 

If it were not for Mr Lawrence and 
his little shop the museum would be 
poorer by 12,000 relics of Old London. 

A THING THAT SHOULD 
HAPPEN NO MORE 

It is no longer reasonable that a 
nation should have the right by any 
sudden enactment to damage the trade 
of its neighbours. No nation ought any 
longer to make any sudden change in 
its tariffs without conference and con¬ 
sultation. 

That is the sort of problem which is 
awaiting solution. It cannot be solved 
on the old lines, and the new ones we 
have still to think out. If we do not 
solve it I do not see how civilisation 
can successfully go on. 

Professor Gilbert Murray 


SEEING AT THE 
TELEPHONE 

A Great Thing Beginning Now 

We have become so accustomed to 
listening to a voice over the telephone 
while we talk to the person at the other 
end that it is difficult to recall the early 
experiments when it was possible only 
to talk at one end of the line and listen 
at the other. 

Sending an image of a person’s face by. 
television has similarly been possible 
only in one direction, but now tests 
have been made with a speaking and 
viewing instrument at each end of the 
line, so that people can not only carry 
on a conversation but can watch each 
other while doing so. 

An experimental telephone service is 
in operation in New York on these lines. 
A blue light is used to scan the face of 
the speaker, while he sees the image of 
the other speaker’s face in pink on a 
little screen placed below the microphone. 

YOU WANT THE BEST 
WEATHER - 
We Have It 

I marvel sometimes at the flight of 
Englishmen in winter-time to the South 
of France and other Mediterranean 
resorts. They go to escape the in¬ 
clemency of your horrible winters, it is 
said. 1 have sampled some of these 
places myself, and I have' been sold. 
I went to get sunshine, and instead I 
got rain, mist, and even snow. Keep 
the money spent at foreign resorts in the 
pocket of England. Sir James Parr 

EDISON AND VOLTA 

The handsome gift of /88,ooo has 
been given by the- Edison Company to 
Italy for the building of an Academy to 
be named after Volta, the great electrical 
discoverer. 

Thus one of the greatest modern 
electrical magicians pays homage to one 
of the three founders of electrical science. 


LONDON’S HUBBUB 
Five Years of Traffic 

Those who live out of London are 
struck at each visit to the Metropolis with 
the amazing growth of traffic. 

The hubbub is always increasing, and 
with it the number of accidents, many 
involving deaths and mutilations. 

The impression made on the observer 
is borne out by the official figures of 
the traffic census. In 1924, and again in 
1929, the vehicles passing certain points 
were counted morning and evening. 
Here arc the figures for five busy spots : 

1924 . 1929 

Hyde Park Corner 
Trafalgar Square 


Piccadilly Circus 

Bank. 

Oxford Circus .. 


61,454 

48,577 

45,230 

31,800 

32,957 


72,685 

63,699 

45,305 

34,857 

34,708 


The increases are very notable and 
one wonders how much farther growth 
is to be recorded. Even as it is, traffic is 
continually held up at these places. 


THE SPOILERS OF KIT’S 
COTY HOUSE 
A Good Deed and a Bad One. 

. It is only a few weeks since we were 
congratulating the Kent Messenger on 
having been persuaded to remove one 
of its ugly advertisements (which run 
through Kent like an endless string of 
eyesores) from the site of a house in 
view from Kit’s Coty, one of our oldest 
monuments. Now wc regret to see 
another advertisement taking its place, 
asking 11s to furnish at Maidstone. 

It seems to us a great pity that a 
sense of dignity has not prevented this 
offence from being repeated, and we 
commend the matter to the Scapa 
Society. Personally, we have resolved 
never to furnish, either on the hire system 
or on any other' system, through people 
who advertise by spoiling famous places. 


MONSIEUR CLAUDE’S 
BIG PIPE 

Inventor Who Will Not Give Up 

WONDERFUL IDEA FOR 
THE TROPICS 

Monsieur Georges Claude deserves to 
be rewarded for his perseverance. 

His invention for producing energy by 
getting cold water from under the sea 
and pumping it up to the surface was 
to be tried in Cuba, and a huge pipe 
two-thirds of a mile long was being 
installed some months ago when it broke 
in pieces and sank to the bed of the sea. 

Monsieur Claude, nothing daunted, 
went back to France to arrange for the 
building of another one, and this has 
just been transported to Cuba. This 
also has met with disaster and Monsieur 
Claude is to construct yet another. 

The water coming from this pipe will 
be 36 degrees lower in temperature than 
the water at the surface, and it will do 
a very wonderful thing for Cuba, and 
indeed all tropical countries, for it will 
produce almost unlimited quantities 
of ice. 

Many wise people shook their heads 
when Claude first talked about his idea, 
but his invention, if successful, is likely 
to prove of immense value in warm 
climates. See World Map 


USE MORE ELECTRICITY 

The Electricity Commissioners have 
just reported another increase in the 
number of British electricity consumers, 
raising the total roundly to three millions. 

We are very glad to note the increase 
of about 15 per cent last year, but it is 
not good enough. There arc some nine 
million British families and over one 
million working establishments, large 
and small, which ought to be using 
electricity. Therefore there are over ten 
million possible users, and we are not 
yet supplying electricity to one in three. 
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Keep Our Country 
Beautiful 

ne of our good friends who 
lives in the country is 
more than tired of all this-talk 
about Town Planning. 

He looks about him and sees 
everywhere the doom of the 
countryside. On all hands he 
hears the horrid word Urbanisa¬ 
tion. New roads must be made 
here. Parishes must be amal¬ 
gamated there. This place must 
be annexed to that. 

But why all these Musts ? 
Are we not going mad on roads ? 
Are we not all being carried 
away by that craze for speed 
and movement which sets some 
of the cleverest brains of the day 
risking everything to get another 
mile a minute ? Why do we want 
to get another mile a minute ? 
Why must we have this straight 
new road ? What is wrong with 
the old road that has lasted so 
long, and will carry all the 
traffic if only it would go at 
reasonable speed ? 

What is wanted, says our 
country friend, is a little less 
Town Planning and much more 
Country Planning. We are in 
danger of making villages into 
little towns. When that is done 
the charm of England will be 
gone. The villages of England 
are its personality. They are 
full of character and surprise. The 
green spaces between them are 
the delight of the traveller, and 
the village, when the traveller 
arrives, is often a little paradise. 

And now we arc standardising 
them all as Mr Ford has stan¬ 
dardised his motor-cars. We arc 
making them all alike, pulling 
down their hedges, cutting down 
their trees, opening them up with 
great roads, rounding off the cor¬ 
ners, making straight the winding 
ways. We shall all be robots 
and our hamlets will be towns. 

What is wanted, says our 
countryman, is a turning round 
in the minds of many people. 
The everlasting talk of Town 
Planning, the hammering away 
at a good idea under a wrong 
name, sets the thoughts of men 
in the wrong direction. We should 
not always be wanting to build 
up towns. We do not want to 
join up everything. It is not 
more Brixtons that we want, 
but more Chilhams, more 
Biburys, more West Wycombes, 
with that spirit which the Royal 
Society of Arts is putting into 
that old place just now. Our 
towns have had their place in 
history, but our villages are our 
abiding charm. 

A sorry day it will be for every¬ 
one when they have gone and 
England is a chain of towns. It 
is a price we must not pay for 
anything Progress has to offer us. 

So in this glorious summer we 
add another motto to our flag : 

K.C.B. 

Keep our Country Beautiful 


Long and Short 

w see with much interest that 
two conscripts Jmvc been re¬ 
jected for the French Army, one 
because lie was six-fect-ten and the 
other because he was three-feet-six. 

Our own idea would be to reject all 
conscripts between these heights. 

© 

Three Litter Louis 

Qne of our friends has seen three 
Litter Louts in three days. 
Number One threw a cigarette 
packet from a handsome car. Number 
Two was an owner driver, apparently 
respectable, who 'took a sandwich 
from a paper bag and threw the bag 
into the road. Number Three, we 
are sorry to say, was a taximan in the 
rank oiltside Australia House who 
took the last cigarette from his packet 
and dropped the packet in the Strand. 

From all such nuisances, dear Home 
Office, please deliver us. 

® 

To Stand 1000 Years 

A house is built of brick and stone, 
Of tiles and posts and piers; 

But a home is built of loving deeds 
That stand a thousand years. 

Victor Hugo 

© 

Wolf Cubs 

gin Ian Hamilton was talking to 
some Wolf Cubs in Glasgow the 
other day on courage. 

He said that you could not test 
Wolf Cubs in battle, but a dentist’s 
chair was not a bad imitation. A 
dentist had just assured him that 
present-day boys were just as brave 
as their grandparents. 

This is a comforting thought, and it 
suggests a way of. dealing with the 
people who say they don’t know what 
boys are made of nowadays. " Very 
well, Uncle,” the modern boy must 
say politely, “ let us both go to the 
dentist tomorrow and have a tooth 
out, just to show that one generation 
is as good as another.” 

Probably Uncle will not have a 
tooth to spare. 

© 

Arthur St John Adcock 

As in the radiant galaxy above 
Of many million stars there is but one 
That gives us warmth and light, so 
was his love 

Of many circling lives a central sun, 

Swinging them in their orbits. Nor 
today 

Drift we as rudderless derelicts in 
space 

Along a lonely and unlighted way, 
For still we feel 1 ourselves in the 
embrace 

Of his invisible spirit—stiil afar 
Through the blind darkness by his 
love are drawn 

And know that we again will see our 
star 

When shadows flee and Death brings 
in the Dawn. Ronald Campbell Macfie 


The Dreadfuls 

w e read that the old Penny Dread¬ 
fuls are now so rare that they 
arc sought by the collectors. 

The Scven-and-Sixpcnny Dreadfuls 
appear to have taken their place. 

© 

The Boy at Barbados 

HP here are Good Samaritans every¬ 
where. 

A young man we heard of the other 
day on his jvay to a career overseas 
broke his leg on the ship and was put 
off at Barbados. He was very 
unhappy, of course, said the friend 
who told us the story; but the first 
thing that happened to him was that, 
in that island where he knew nobody, 
somebody called and left him a gramo¬ 
phone and a heap of records 1 
© 

Tip-Cat 

artist thinks artists are spoiled by 
social recognition. But surely 
their proper place is the drawing-room. 
□ 

A Come-to-Scotland movement is 
being started. We shall not, 
however, bo allowed to go scot free. 

B 

Names for new houses are not 
allowed in certain districts. Onr 
name for some is Jerry. 

B 

Oysters are said to bo very delicate. 
They are invariably in their beds. 

□ 

A Rumanian correspondent asks if 
we have heard the lark’s carol this 
year. We pre¬ 
sume he means 
Carol’s lark. 

E 

13 R true to 
your teeth, 
somebody says. 
Even if tlioy 
are false. 

□ 

A man charged 
with steal- 
in g cigars 
pleaded that iio 
did it for his starving children. There 
must be more cabbage in cigars than we 
thought possible. 

E 

gocies were invented in the nth 

century. And have come down 

through the ages. 

B 

JTvkrybody, it is said, goes in for 
writing. And it brings some 

people out.- 

B 

Tin: man who wrote on what struck 
him about Scotland must have 
gone there for a blow. 

__ ® ' 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling Ihe World 
India’s Thanksgiving Fund for. the 
King’s recovery closed at £71,250- 
giNCE the Armistice 250,000 acres 
of trees have been planted in 
this country. 

There is an electric gun, small 
enough for a child to carry, which can 
fire 6000 shots a minute in a circle, and 
he directed half a mile away. 


The Ragged Man’s 
Halfpenny 

r J"ins i s a talc of an automatic 
machine. 

It happened one Sunday when a 
woman went to the machine outside 
Southampton Row post office in Lon¬ 
don to buy stamps so that she could 
catch the evening post. After buying 
a halfpenny stamp, she found on the 
penny stamp machine the notice Out 
of Order. 

Among the sixpences and shillings 
in her purse she was only able to find 
one other magic halfpenny. It hap¬ 
pened that the letter was an appli¬ 
cation for a post she badly needed, for 
the woman was a widow with two 
children. It would never do to send 
the letter short of stamps. 

At any moment the postman might 
arrive to empty the box, and there 
was not a place in the street where 
change could be obtained. Several 
people came up to post letters, but not 
one of them could change a sixpence. 

Near by a ragged man was lean¬ 
ing against the wall, watching. He 
slouched across the road where two 
other ragged men were standing. 
Suddenly lie ran back to the post 
office and threw something on the 
pavement which jingled and whirled 
round to the woman’s feet. It was a 
halfpenny. 

" There, you can buy your stamp, 
mum," he said in a hoarse voice, and 
nothing could induce him to take 
silver in return. 

“ That’s quite all right, mum, and 
you had better be quick—here come; 
the postman,” he said as he disap¬ 
peared round the corner. 

© 

Being Young in an 
Old Town 

A correspondent wliohasbeen in Germany 
sends this note from Heidelberg. 

EIDEI.iierg in 1930 seems to be 
a City of the ’ Young. The 
place teems with youth. 

Young girls and boys in multitudes 
arc climbing on the mountains, swim¬ 
ming and boating on the Neckar, 
picnicking on its banks, and wandering 
in the forests, bareheaded and happy. 
They are innocent of war ; they were 
born too late to have realised those 
agonising years. 

As our car passes them with G. B. 
on it a forest of bare brown arms waves 
a greeting to us which we as heartily 
return. Wc slow down to avoid 
damaging a football, and one of the 
players blows us a grateful kiss 1 
The joy of life makes itself strongly 
felt in the old university town as the 
young throng its narrow High Street in 
the evenings returning home from the 
hills. The weather is very beautiful 
and they are enjoying every minute 
of it. For them 

The Bells of Youth are ringing in the gate¬ 
ways of the South: 

The bannerets of green are now unfurled: 
Spring has risen with a laugh, a wild rose 
in her mouth, 

And is singing, singing, singing through 
the world. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



How many good 
points a hedgehog 
has 
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INDIA’S PATH OF 
PROGRESS 

THE SIMON REPORT 

Local Government and National 
Federation 

THE ONLY WAY 

We have’had to wait a long time for 
the report of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mission on the future government of 
India, headed by Sir John Simon, but 
there can bo no doubt, now we have it 
before us, that it shows us the right line 
of advance. 

Indian politicians may think it does 
not go far enough; but the satisfactory 
thing about it is that it can be developed 
fast so soon as the growing political 
education of the Indian people makes 
it reasonably safe for that to be done. 

The Native States 

Broadly speaking, the Report gives 
almost complete self-government to the 
Indian Provinces, but withholds foi 
the present what Englishmen would 
call a National Parliament. It has to be 
remembered that India consists ■ not 
only of a number of more or less self- 
governing Provinces under British rule 
but of separate States, ruled by Indian 
princes under direct treaties with Britain 
and entirely independent of the present 
government system of British India. 
The only hope of a really representative 
and national Government for India 
lies in bringing these Indian States into 
a Federation on equal terms with the 
self-governing Provinces. 

To this end the Report proposes that 
the old Legislative Assembly, which has 
worked far from smoothly, shall give 
place to a new Federal Assembly with 
members elected by the Provincial 
Councils instead of by the electors 
themselves, and that there shall also be 
a Council for Greater India, with io 
representatives of the Indian States 
and 20 of the Provinces, purely for the 
discussion of matters of common con¬ 
cern to India as a whole, 

, Government of the Provinces 

-If this plan seems a setback to Indian 
hopes of national independence, the 
scheme for the government of the 
Provinces shows an immense advance, 
and it is only on a Federation of self- 
governing Provinces that any national 
life for India can be built up. 

At present the Provincial Councils 
have charge of only certain departments 
of government; the others are controlled 
by,, the Provincial Governor without 
reference to the Councils. The Report 
proposes to give the Councils charge of 
all aspects of local government, includ¬ 
ing control of the police. Moreover, the 
" official " members, who always sup¬ 
ported the Government, . are to dis¬ 
appear, though certain nominated mem¬ 
bers remain to look after women, 
labour, and the Untouchables. ‘ * 

Injustice to Minorities 

The Provincial Governors retain cer¬ 
tain over-riding powers in case of in¬ 
justice to minorities or of a breakdown 
of the representative system. But, as 
Sir John Simon pointed out the other day 
in his deeply interesting, wireless talk, 
powers of this kind tend to disappear 
through - disuse where they are not 
needed. This is one illustration among 
many of what he calls the principle of 
growth that runs all through the Report. 

The Councils are to be financially 
self-supporting ; and with the control of 
the police, and of the way the money 


p race Darling’s coble, in which nearly 
^ a century ago she and her father 
rowed through a hurricane and saved 
nine lives, is at last to have a 
permanent home. 

This frail little boat, 21 feet long, 
has been moved to Bamburgh from the 
Dove Marine Laboratory at Cullercoats, 
and now rests temporarily in a coach¬ 
house in the village. 

No more suitable home than Bam¬ 
burgh could be found for it. In Bam¬ 
burgh Church Grace Darling lies. Four 
miles off is the famous Longstone 
Lighthouse on the Fame Islands, -where 
William Darling was keeper. 

It is through Lord Armstrong, of 
Bamburgh Castle, that a permanent 
home is being made for the coble. He 
has generously presented the Lifeboat 


Continued from the previous column 
is to be spent, two fruitful sources of 
discontent on the part of the educated 
Indian must disappear. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
development of self-government for 
India has been the control of the army. 
The army is needed for two things in 
India, the defence of the frontier and the 
suppression of disorder when racial 
feuds become too strong for the police. 
Almost all Indians arc agreed that 
India is not yet, sufficiently united to 
undertake with safety the control of 
these functions. It is proposed, therefore, 
that the control of the army shall be 
quite outside the ordinary system of 
government. 

It remains to be stated that the full 
executive power in regard to India as a 
whole remains with the Viceroy and his 
own Executive Council, appointed by 
himself. It is hoped, however, .that 
members of the Federal Assembly who 


Institution with a piece of land over¬ 
looking the sea and facing the lighthouse, 
and has headed the subscription list of an 
appeal he is making for money to build 
a worthy home for this relic of a glorious 
deed. So frail had the boat become that 
it was not safe, in 1924, to move it as 
far as London to be on view at the 
centenary celebrations of the national 
lifeboat service. 

Last year, however, it was shown at 
the North-East Coast Exhibition at 
Newcastle, Parties of children from all 
over the North of England came to see 
it, and so much interest did it attract 
that a Newcastle firm offered to pay 
the cost of having it repaired. The 
repairs have now been done as thor¬ 
oughly as possible without altering the 
appearance of the gallant little boat. 


have shown aptitude for government 
may bo promoted from time to time to 
the Governor’s Council. It is abundantly 
clear that, in the Federal Assembly 
and in the Council for Greater India, 
Indians have instruments through which 
an educated, informed, and responsible 
public opinion can exert an ever- 
increasing influence, till, injhc fullness 
of time, it emerges supreme." 

It is not surprising that at first sight 
Indian politicians regard the Report 
as a defeat of their most cherished hopes, 
but the C.N. is certain that the more 
patiently it is studied in relation to the 
hard facts of Indian life and history the 
sooner it will be realised how well the 
scheme has been devised to help in the 
development of true self-government in 
the Provinces (the real centres of life 
in India) and of that sense of national 
unity which is the essential. and still 
absent condition of national self-govern¬ 
ment in our great Dependency. 


GERMANY FREE 
AGAIN 

FACING A NEW ERA 

Making Her Powerful to Pay 
Her Debts to Us 

WHAT IS HAPPENING 

Nearly twelve years after the war 
the last foreign troops have left German 
territory and foreign Governments have 
ceased to control German finances. 

Instead of paying Reparations to the 
Allied Powers, Germany is now merely 
to' pay interest to private bondholders 
who have lent her the money to pay 
off her debt to the Powers, like any 
other country which has raised money 
on its credit in the international market. 
By far the greater number of her' new 
creditors are citizens of the Allied 
Powers, so that Germany may be said 
still to owe the money to the same 
people, though now they lend it as 
private individuals. 

Great Gain for Peace 

But the change takes the whole trans¬ 
action out of the range of politics into 
the sphere of ordinary finance, and that 
is a great gain for international peace. 

Part of the arrangement by which 
this ,came about (known as the Young 
Plan) was that the amount to be paid 
by raising this loan (called the Mobilisa¬ 
tion Loan because it mobilised Germany’s 
credit to pay off Reparations) should bo 
much smaller, involving smaller annual 
payments, than was contemplated under 
the older Dawes Plan. But it is still 
an enormous sum to pass yearly out 
of one country into other countries, 
and a great many people' besides the 
German taxpayers are going to find 
that the process is not altogether a 
pleasant one, 

German Imports and Exports 

How is it going to bo done ? The 
latest return of Germany's imports, 
and exports shows that in one month 
the value of her exports exceeded that 
of her imports by twelve and a half 
millions. This has been hailed as show¬ 
ing Germany's great prosperity and her 
success in competing with her trade 
rivals in the world's markets ; but the 
true cause of it is not understood. The 
C.N.' lias frequently 'prophesied what 
would happen. 

- 'Germany can .never really get going 
in the payment of. her debts except 
by this very process of increasing the 
proportion of her exports to her imports. 
She must pay in exports. That is to 
say, she must keep down her own home 
consumption,. both of the wealth she 
produces - at home and. of the goods 
she imports from abroad, and. increase 
the quantity and value of the' home 
products and manufactures she sells 
abroad, so that the margin between 
exports and imports shall be large 
enough to enable her to pay her foreign 
creditors. She must, in fact, make 
her ’ Reparations payments, whether to 
States or individuals, through her ex¬ 
ports—through competing successfully 
with those very States and individuals 
for world trade. 

The Standard of Living 

The real testimony to her prosperity 
is that she has been able to attain this 
excess of exports over imports while 
at the same time improving her stand¬ 
ard of living. Of course her standard 
of living- was very low before, in the 
years immediately succeeding the war; 
and it is below that of other countries 
now. But the fact that it has risen so 
much is a wonderful tribute to German 
capacity. We are compelling her to 
put this limit on her own prosperity, 
and to conquer the world’s- markets 
at the same time, in order to compel 
her to pay her debts to us in a form 
in which we do not like to receive them ! 
We are making Germany poivcrful so 
that she may pay her debts to us. -When 
by her power she has paid .off the loans 
she will be rich as well. 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE 



Theso two young lions In tholr cage at tho London Zoo have become very friendly with 
the horse that brings their dinner every day. Perhaps, however, It Is only cupboard love. 
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THE OAK AND 
THE ASH 

And the Weeping Willow 
Tree 

IS THERE ANYTHING IN THE 
OLD RHYME? 

There is a good deal of weather lore 
wrapped up in the rhymes of unknown 
generations. One of the most generally 
known tells us what is to happen if the 
ash breaks into leaf before the oak. 

There is no truth in the idea that any 
such process follows.' One explanation 
of the rhyme is that the oak is always 
first with its leaves, the ash being late 
with foliage but putting out abundant 
blossoms early, these blossoms being 
mistaken for leaves. 

But let us be just to ancient watchers 
of Nature. It has been found by 
experts at Kcvv that the sessile oak, the 
oak which has an acorn fixed to the 
twig without a stem, really may be 
later with its leaves than the tardy 
ash ; it comes into leaf several days 
after the oak which has stalked acorns. 

In the Vicar’s Garden 

This particular oak preponderates in 
Devon, and there it may in certain 
seasons be behind the leafing time¬ 
table of the ash, and the season in which 
it does so may be the introduction to a 
wet, chilly summer. 

The fact that not all parts of the 
country have the same types of oak 
arises from the fact that man has intro¬ 
duced trees of varying species to suit 
varying conditions. It is easily done 
when time enough is taken. The ash 
itself, a true native, rich with tradition, 
grim 'with legend and superstitious rites, 
affords a marvellous example of what the 
expert can do with his subject. 

The country abounds with lovely 
weeping ashes, whose boughs descend 
in grace and beauty to the ground. 
According to the history of the tree 
there was only one weeping ash in all 
the land little more than a century 
ago. A single specimen, of unaccount¬ 
able origin, was found growing in a field 
belonging to the vicar of Gamlingay, 
near Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire. 

The Twickenham Willow 

Grafts were taken from it and dis¬ 
tributed in all directions. Some _ were 
carried into Europe, some across the 
Atlantic to America, to create a new 
world-wide species. The weeping willow 
has a similar history—all our stock 
has come from a single stem. 

That stem originated in one of two 
ways. Either Kew or the poet Pope had 
it first, and history favours the poet. 
Someone sent him a basket of figs from 
Smyrna. The basket contained a twig 
of the Babylon weeping willow, which 
was budding. Pope planted it in his 
villa garden at Twickenham, where it 
formed a tree. Slips from it were taken 
all over England. 


WHY DOES MARY KISS HER 
MOTHER? 

The answer is not what one would 
imagine. In a new book of essays Mr 
Warren _ Dawson proves to his own 
satisfaction that Mary kisses her mother 
because long ago in the East there was 
a sacred ceremony wherein the god 
breathed divine life into the nostrils of 
the king. 

The common people imitated this 
ceremony among themselves by rubbing 
noses. The Egyptians did it when the 
Pyramids were young, and the Maori do 
it. today. From the custom of. nosc¬ 
rubbing came the custom of kissing. 
Thus the way we salute our mothers 
seems to have its origin in a piece of 
savage superstition. 

But perhaps the new book is all 
wrong. Mary thinks so. (And so do wed 


Seaside and Town 


mr taximan 





Seaside Joys Again—These little girls at Cliftonville appear happy at the thought of being 
by the sea again. And although the summer months mean more work for Neddy no doubt 

he shares their joy. 


A Big Bell—A carillon of 72 bells made at Croydon has been shipped to New York, where 
the bells are to be placed in the Rockefeller Baptist Church. Here the biggest of the bells, 
weighing 20 tons, Is being prepared for hoisting on board. 


London Armchairs—The boys in these pictures have chosen similar places to spend a sunny 
hour. On the left is a sphinx by Cleopatra’s Needle on the Embankment, and on the right 
is one of the Landseer lions in Trafalgar Square. 


Is He Thankful? 

One of our good friends is a taxi- 
driver, and ho does not 'like our note 
on the taximen who are not thankful. 

Nor do we. It is our way to be 
generous to the taximan ; we love to 
be able to hail him in sunshine or in 
rain and ride with him where we will. 
We give him sixpence over his fare, 
nihcpencc if it happens to be convenient, 
and late at night perhaps a shilling. 
There is no sort of honest man in the 
world who should not be thankful for 
these things. 

But the truth is that we frequently 
give a taximan sixpence and get not 
even a Thank You, and if it happens 
that at times it suits to give him three¬ 
pence our experience is that Mr Taximan 
is resentful. We have never yet had 
courage enough to pay a churl his legal 
fare and leave him with his churlishness. 

The Other Side of the Case 

We have said that as the friend of 
Mr Taximan, and have said it because 
it is true; but we are quite willing to 
give another side of the case, and this 
is what our taxi-driver tells us. He 
came home at half-past one on a Sunday 
morning, and, having his supper in those 
small hours of the night, read our little 
grumbling note about the taximan. Here 
are some of his experiences that day : 

1. A lady was picked up at a suburban 
hospital and driven to Victoria. She was ill, 
and the driver lost about an hour of unpaid 
time. He was paid his bare legal fare. 

2. Drove a man from Victoria to St John’s 
Wood, five journeys upstairs with luggage. 
Tip 3d. 

3. Drove a lady from Bloomsbury to 
St James’s Theatre. The fare was is 3d. 
The lady told him he had been all over 
London. No tip. 

4. Stratford to Bow after midnight; fare 
a shilling. No tip. 

The Taximeter 

These are certainly hard cases, and 
we hope tiny are not usual. Our taxi- 
man asks us to say that the clock is 
fixed in one position by the police and 
cannot bo altered, and that it must bo 
lit up at dusk so that it is more visible 
to the passenger than to the driver. We 
are sorry to say that our own experi¬ 
ence is that it is often very difficult to 
read the . clock', either because of the 
dim light or because of the confusing 
figures on tire meter. We rarely see a 
satisfactory taximeter. 

Concerning: tipping, our driver assures 
us that sixpence is a good tip, and that 
very few men are not thankful for it! 
But he declares that a fare of a shilling 
a mile, with tipping strictly forbidden, 
would please 85 taximen in 100, who 
are anxious to get rid of the degrading 
tipping system. 

We arc sure most C.N. readers agree 
with us that tipping is degrading, and_ 
that its disappearance would be a 
blessing. Wc very much fear, however, 
that the taximan would generally expect 
a tip whatever the fare might be. 

A Helping Hand 

We are very glad to add to these 
notes a story which reaches us from 
another reader. A lady was standing 
the other day at Hyde Park Corner, 
tpo nervous to cross amid the crush of 
the traffic. It is pathetic at times to see 
such cases. As the lady stood there a 
taximan pulled up by the pavement, 
got down from his taxi, and helped her 
across with a smile and a friendly word. 

We hope he had a good tip from his 
next fare. The story of his good deed 
makes the C.N. more reluctant than 
ever to seem to complain of this excel¬ 
lent body of men, the best drivers in 
the world, and most of them, we arc 
sure, very good fellows. 

To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 

From Ugly Stations 
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PIGGY’S SECOND 
BABY 

A New Arrival at the Zoo 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

t 

An interesting birth this season has 
added to the collection at the Zoo a baby 
pig-tailed monkey. 

lie is a tiny creature with a large 
head and a wrinkled, careworn tace, 
and although his parents—handsome 
examples of these Asiatic monkeys 
described as pig-tailed because their 
tails are not long like those of most 
monkeys but short and curled—are 
sandy-brown in colour he is thinly 
covered with thin blade hair. 

The mother and baby were on view 
as soon as he was born, but the mother 
animal, Piggy, is not anxious to show 
off her offspring ; and to conceal him 
from curious eyes she usually forgets 
her manners and turns her back on 
visitors. However, when she does turn 
toward the bars the little animal can' 
be seen holding on to her body with his 
hands and feet and resting his head on 
her breast. Ho always remains in this 
position except at feeding-time. 

A Charming Picture 

Ho cannot walk and is nearly as help¬ 
less as a human baby. His mother carries 
him wherever she goes. From time to 
time she presses him against her with 
her hand to make sure that he is firm : 
but ho is in no danger of falling off 
for his little arms .and legs grip her 
tightly. When she wishes to suckle her 
baby Piggy sits down and alters his 
position so that she can nurse him in her 
arms just as a human baby is nursed, 
and as she is a very loving, mother it 
makes a charming picture. 

;Tliis is Piggy’s second baby, for ske 
had one two years ago and reared her 
first offspring with great success. At 
first she was just as reluctant to let 
anyone sec that baby, but after a few 
weeks she would go to the bars with him; 
so when her second youngster is a 
little older Zoo visitors will probably 
be able to have a good view of him. 

The Grunting Ox 

'Piggy’s eldest son was carried about 
by his mother till he was three months 
old, when he was able to move about by 
himself; but while he was learning to 
walk his steps were uncertain, though 
oddly enough lie frequently walked in 
an upright position, a feat that is 
difficult for an adult pig-tailed monkey. 

Piggy’s baby was born at Whitsun¬ 
tide, and the little monkey shares the 
distinction of being the Zoo's Whitsun¬ 
tide baby with a yak. The yak, or grunt¬ 
ing ox, is a native of Tibet, a heavily- 
built animal with a long, shaggy black 
coat. But the new calf looks, more like 
a big dog from a distance, for his hair 
is short and very curly. He is a frisky 
young creature, and when only a day or 
two old seemed ready to play with his 
twelve-months-old sister, who was the 
first yak born and reared at the Gardens. 


THE COTTON IN DADDY’S 
SUIT 

It has been stated, at the meeting of 
a cotton company that to make up ^ioo 
worth of clothing only about a pound’s 
worth of sewing cotton is required. 

In a suit of men’s clothes costing 
fifty shillings the value of the thread 
would not be threepence, and would 
often bo less than twopence. Even if 
the thread were given to the tailor for 
nothing the saving would not be enough 
to make any difference in the cost of a 
complete suit. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Two panels of Flemish tapestry' £7350 
Portrait by Raeburn ... £7140 
Portrait by Gainsborough . . £4620 

Portrait by Reynolds . . . £3045 

George I silver teapot . . . £420 

Queen Anne bookcase . . . £400 


Looking Back on Wimbledon 



Miss Helen Jacobs, the great 
American player. 


F. J. Perry, who defeated 
H. de Morpurgo, the Italian. 


Miss Freda Jamo9, the 17- 
year-old Nottingham player. 



Wimbledon as a social event, 


■.. 


H. Timmer nearly defeated 
Cochet in the first round. 


Miss E. Ryan, a areat 
favourite. 


H. G. N. Lee, who gave 
Borotra a hard fight. 


J. C. Gregory, tho last Englishman iri 
the Men’s jingles. 


W. Allison, who defeated Cochet, last 
year’s champion. 


Now that Wimbledon is over It Is Interesting to see theso pictures of some of the men and 
women whose outstanding play helped to make the championships so exciting. See page 2 


WONDER CRICKET 

THE ASTONISHING 
YOUNG AUSTRALIAN 

Remarkable Play at the 
Famous Home ol the Game 

A BIT OF CRICKET HISTORY 

It is too much to expect cricket history 
to be made in every Test Match, but 
it is to .be hoped that England’s turn 
will come in the third Test, being played 
this week-end at Leeds. 

In the second Test Match, played at 
Lord’s, the headquarters of cricket, 
Australia showed the world how to 
bat. 'Her total of 729 runs for six 
wickets is a record for Test Matches, the 
previous best being 636 by England at 
Sydney in 1928. 

In the same innings at Lord’s Don 
Bradman, the wonderful young Austra¬ 
lian batsman, made the highest score of 
any batsman in Test Matches played in 
England. His score was 254. The 
previous best score in Test Matches in 
England was 211 by the Australian 
Murdoch at the Oval in 1884. 

The highest individual score ever 
made in Tests was by the English player 
R, E. Foster, who made 287 at Sydney in 
1904. Have we an English player who 
will beat this record ? 

The First-Wicket Men 

It is an interesting evidence of the 
liveliness with which cricket is followed 
throughout tho British Commonwealth 
that the uncertainty whether Herbert 
Sutcliffe, the Yorkshire batsman, would 
appear for England in the second Test 
set hosts of people and papers wondering. 

Who will go in first with Jack Hobbs 
for England ? people were asking. So 
accustomed are we to the sight of this 
pair as the first bearers of responsibility 
for the Motherland in international 
matches that enthusiasts were as much 
perplexed as if a Government had fallen. 

Opening batsmen are supposed to be 
born, not made; any expert will tell 
us that. But the experts arc probably 1 
wrong. Bold, captains with initiative 
and original view's produce first-wicket 
batsmen at schools and on our village 
greens. 

A Startling Idea 

Years ago, when Darling was Aus¬ 
tralia’s captain and Hugh Trumble was 
as great a terror to uncertain batsmen as 
Grimmctt is today, there came a clay 
when Australia had to bat late in the 
afternoon and were anxious not to lose 
a good wicket in the fading light. 

Darling did a startling thing; he 
sent in Trumble the bowler and Kelly 
the wicket-keeper. They not only 
played out time but went on to score 
well next morning. That gave the 
visiting leader an idea: he often put 
Trumble in first in normal conditions, 
and the giant, revealing powers of 
defence as well as ability to get runs, 
proved a very good man to take the 
edge off the fast bowling. 

At that time Wilfred Rhodes was a 
lad, a beautiful howler with decided 
style as a batsman. But ho used to go 
in late, and Lord Hawke, who then 
captained Yorkshire, was wont to say 
to him: “ Get out when you have made 
about twenty, Wilfred." 

Rhodes and Hobbs 

But it seemed possible that what 
Trumble could do Rhodes might equal, 
and in any case it would be better to 
have him in and out early so that his 
hands would not be tired from batting 
when he came to bowl. So when he did 
not go in first he was well up in the batting 
■list, and came in time to be the opening 
batsman with Hobbs for England. 

The record they set lip for. the first 
wicket in Australia still stands, but it 
might never have been made had not the 
old Australian , captain surprised an 
English eleven by opening his innings 
with a bowler as a first-wicket batsman. 
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BROOKE SCHOLARS 

A Gift From Sarawak 


CHILDREN OF GREATER 
BRITAIN 

Sarawak in Borneo, which as a 
State with an English ruler has long 
been a testimony to the British power o£ 
governing primitive peoples with ability 
and justice, has just afforded a new 
example of progressiveness in ideas. 

Its English Rajah, Sir Charles Vyncr 
Brooke, son of that Rajah Brooke 
who was accorded that title and author¬ 
ity by the Sultan of Borneo in 1839, 
has given ^100,000 for the education of 
the children of Great Britain’s colonial 
servants. 

Sarawak is a tropical land of 30,000 
square miles of mountain, forest, and 
river in the north-west corner of Borneo, 
inhabited by half a million Dyaks and 
Malays and'other tribes, whose diversions 
when Rajah Brooke took charge were 
fighting, piracy, and head-hunting, He 
subdued them, taught them, and turned 
this waste corner of the globe into a 
prosperous protectorate. 

The ^100,000 which his son has given 
to help colonial civil servants, so that 
they may continue such good work in 
other places, is bread cast upon the 
waters. The income,of the Brooke Trust 
will be used in aid of the education of 
the children of European civil servants, 
of any rank, of any British colony, 
protectorate, or mandated territory any¬ 
where in the Empire. 

The Brooke Scholars will supplement 
the work of the. Rhodes Scholars and 
carry on the same ideal. 


GERMANY LIVING BEYOND 
HER INCOME 
A Difficult Situation 

Mr Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for 
Reparation payments, has issued his 
final report on the working of the Dawes 
. Plan before leaving Berlin on the com¬ 
pletion of his task. Therein he gives 
Germany a final friendly lecture on the 
conduct of her finances, which now cease 
to be his concern. 

Germany, it appears, is still, like many 
other countries, failing to live within her 
income, and her failure is largely hidden 
from her public by a complicated system 
of' accounts. Especially some new 
arrangement must be made with the 
various State Governments and the 
municipalities of the great cities. At 
present these share in the proceeds of 
certain national taxes, and any increased 
tax to meet national needs goes largely 
to the Slates and municipalities, only 
encouraging their extravagance. 

That is the root cause of the immediate 
dispute on finances which has been 
shaking the German Government and 
its Finance Minister. They have had to 
look about for a new tax which can be 
devoted wholly to national needs instead 
of being shared with the Governments 
of the States, and their proposals have 
not been popular. Moreover, the States, 
whose representatives compose the 
Upper Chamber, will be able to veto it. 
It is a difficult situation. 

THE SIXPENNY PACKET 
World’s Post Offices Moving On 

The world’s postal authorities are 
moving on. Small packets can now be 
sent at a cheap rate by letter post. 

Everybody who lives abroad or has 
relations abroad will welcome this 
quicker and cheaper service. 

If 011c sends a present to a friend 
abroad it spoils all. the fun if duty has 
to be paid at the other end. . The Postal 
Union has arranged for a postal fee for 
Customs clearance to bo charged on 
each dutiable package, and in this 
country the fee will be 6d. 

Much time will often be gained by 
sending the small packets by letter mail 
instead of by the slower parcel post. 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 

The Writer Who Stood 
the Test 

On July 18,1817, died Jane Austen. 

The truest test of writers of novels is 
that their novels should be read widely a 
hundred years after they were published. 

Only one woman has stood that test 
triumphantly. Two. or three others, 
whose century has not yet expired, are 
certain of expanding fame, but few 
will compel general attention for a single 
generation. Of course there are books 
that become so embedded in English 
life and literature that they will long be 
known to the studious, but they do not 
demand frequent new editions. The 
great writers are always with us, 
permanent friends, 
and one of them is 
this woman novelist, 
who lias achieved 
her century of fame 
and is read today 
more than ever she 
was before. 

Yet 130 years 
ago three of this 
famous writer’s 
stories were lying in 
her bureau rejected by publishers, and 
were destined to be unknown to the 
reading public for fourteen years. That 
was the slow start of Jane Austen, 
whose fame has been growing: as the 
circulation of her books has constantly 
extended through 119 years. 

A Quiet Existence 

She was a clergyman’s -daughter, 
born on December 16, 1775, at Stcvcn- 
ton in Hampshire, where her father 
was rector, and she died at Winchester 
on July 18, 1817. All her life, except 
four years spent at Bath, was passed 
in her native county-—at Steventon, at 
Southampton, near Alton, and at Win¬ 
chester. She did not marry, and she had 
a very quiet and genteel existence. 
What could she find to write about to 
interest readers for centuries ? 

Her six books were written in two 
groups, three of them between her 
twentieth and twenty-third years, when 
the world was resounding with the 
excitements following the French Re¬ 
volution ; and three between her thirty- 
fifth and fortieth years, when the wars 
of Naploeon were convulsing Europe, 
but no echo of these tremendous events 
mars the quietness of her writings. 

The books she wrote in her girlhood 
were Pride and Prejudice, Sense and 
Sensibility, and Northa.nger Abbey, and 
they were wonderfully well written for 
one so young, far better than any stories 
then appearing, yet publishers would 
not print them. Shy and retiring, she hid 
them away and left them for ten years 
or so before she took them out again and 
revised them. 

True Literary Art 

She knew they were better than the 
artificial romances that were all the 
vogue. Indeed, Northanger Abbey was 
written to make fun of the inflated style 
of Mrs Radcliffe, who was thrilling the 
kind of people who rush to read whatever 
others may be reading. In 1811 Sense 
and Sensibility was published, and after 
that Pride and Prejudice, and their 
success led Miss Austen to write Mans¬ 
field Park and her best book of all, 
Emma, which came out in the year after 
Waterloo. The story of Jane Austen 
and the steady triumph of her novels 
through more than a hundred years is 
one of the most encouraging in the 
annals of literature. It shows up the 
vanity of the mere sensationalism that 
excites shallow minds and then vanishes 
and leaves no trace except in the ridicule 
of succeeding ages ; and it proves that 
faithful study of human life and charac¬ 
ter expressed with true literary art, with 
humour and a.kindly tolerance,,is sure 
to win renown from the impartial mind 
of generations yet to come. 


SHEFFIELD TO THE 
Pessimist 

A Plain Word About 
a City 

So much has been done to decry 
British industry that it is refreshing to 
see Sheffield in arms to defend its 
position. 

The Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
moved by the many reports that 
Sheffield has declined and that its 
products no longer have their old in¬ 
trinsic value and reputation, pertinently 
points out that today Sheffield is pro¬ 
ducing 50 per cent more steel and steel 
products than in the very best years 
before the war. 

.. It is true that Sheffield is not working 
to full capacity, but that is because she 
trebled that capacity during the war. 

Because of the war Sheffield had to 
expand enormously to produce muni¬ 
tions. The war over, there was natur¬ 
ally much unemployment among those 
who had been drawn into the industry 
to increase it. What Sheffield has done 
in peace has been to absorb into peace 
operations three-fourths of the extra 
labour brought in for war purposes. 

It is also important to notice that 
Sheffield is pre-eminent in the production 
of fine steels, which arc bought at high 
prices by American users because they 
are superior to anything at present 
being made-in America. 

To all of which we say Bravo, Sheffield, 
first for doing well and next for this 
plain word to the pes|imists. 

THE OLD FOLKS AT TEA 
100 Meets 101 

Many people complain that as they 
grow older they do not make friends so 
easily, not because they fail to appre¬ 
ciate the happiness derived from friend¬ 
ship, but because the circle of those 
with whom they have common inter¬ 
ests grows smaller with the passing of 
the years. 

Those who find their list of friends 
diminishing may, however, take heart 
from the example of two Leamington 
centenarians who have proved that it 
is never too late to make a new friend. 

A few weeks ago Mr Henry Lister 
entered his xoist year, a little before 
Miss Eleanor Julia Hadow celebrated 
her ioist birthday. Both expressed a 
wish to see one another, and Miss Hadow 
invited Mr Lister to have tea with her. 
The invitation was gladly accepted, and 
the old people spent several hours to¬ 
gether, with a number of their relatives, 
at what was surely a unique tea-party. 

At first they had some trouble in con¬ 
versing because their hearing is not as 
good as it used to bo, but they soon got 
used to each other, and chatted on sub¬ 
jects old and now, recalling memories 
of eighty years ago. 

Before Mr Lister took his leave it was 
arranged that Miss Hadow should pay a 
return visit to his home. 

Miss Hadow follows current affairs 
with the keenest interest. She has the 
newspapers read to her regularly. 

SALUTE TO FRANCE 
A Very Big Event 

France has ratified the General Act, 
drawn up by the League of Nations in 
1928 for the arbitration of all disputes. 

This is a very big event. No other 
Great Power has yet made any serious 
move in this direction, though we may 
hope that ourown country will do so soon. 
Belgium, Denmark, and Norway have 
already ratified, and Sweden also with a 
reservation ; Finland, Greece, Ireland, 
Latvia, and Czeclio-Slovakia have sig¬ 
nified their intention of doing so, and 
Switzerland is thinking about it. 

This action of the French Govern¬ 
ment will inspire confidence and will 
give fresh impetus to the onward march 
in the direction of the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of all disputes. 
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THE SUN AND ITS 
POWER 

Energy of Its Atoms 

THE H.P. OF A TEACUP 

One of the remarkable addresses given 
to the World Power Conference in Berlin 
was Sir Arthur Eddington's on the 
energy in the atom and the Sun. 

The Sun, said Professor Eddington, 
has warmed the Earth for at least a 
thousand million years, but its heat 
could not have been maintained for 
more than twenty million years unless 
it was being fed from some secret source 
of energy of a kind hitherto unknown. 
All ordinary kinds of energy would be 
used up in twenty million years or so, 
and no one could possibly believe the 
Sun was as young as that. 

If we are to assume that the Sun’s 
energy comes from the atoms within it 
the possible life of the Sun may be ex¬ 
tended about a millionfold. 

The energy within the atom is beyond 
all our dreams. A drop of water has 
enough energy to. give 200 li.p. for a 
year, and if ever the day comes when 
this can be used, barges, trucks, and 
cranes will disappear and the year’s 
supply of fuel for a great generating 
station will be carried in a teacup. 

MAGICAL BLACKBOARDS 
* Music.Follows the Chalk 

Science docs sometimes have its play¬ 
things, though there is always something 
serious behind them, as with the electric 
blackboard which Mr J. H. Whitehouse 
used while talking to the Fellows of the 
Royal Society and their friends at 
Burlington House. 

The lecturer was illustrating a little 
popular talk on wireless sets with 
diagrams on liis board. He would draw 
a figure illustrating the working of the 
current and the resistances, and as ho 
drew it in chalk the wireless set would 
begin to respond. 

When all the lines were drawn the 
wireless set was speaking. It had been 
created on the electric blackboard I 

It was white magic, and Mr White- 
house was the magician who could pro¬ 
duce something that talked.by drawing 
it on' a.blackboard in chalk, t Aladdin 
rubbed his lamp.and called up a Genius. 
Mr Whitehouse could rub out one - of 
his chalk lines and, as: it. disappeared, 
an electric ; circuit would be’ broken. 
The light in the glow-lamp valves would 
dull, the Genius of the Lamp would 
disappear, and the wireless set would 
fall into silence. , 

. The blackboard. shown at the. Royal 
Society is not .the only one to .have 
become famous of late. When Professor 
Einstein was at Nottingham he de¬ 
livered a lecture which was summarised 
in the C.N., and as he talked lie wrote 
his equations on a blackboard, creating 
there in chalk a mathematical model of 
Space and Electricity and Gravitation. 
The Mayor of Nottingham has had the 
blackboard varnished so that the chalk 
marks may be preserved as the mcincnto 
of a great occasion. 

HIS LIFE FOR HIS FRIEND 
Greater Love Hath No Man 

Another hero has to be added to the 
roll of those, some known and many 
unknown, who gave their lives for others. 

This man’s sacrifice whs made at 
Land’s End and was witnessed by 
hundreds of helpless onlookers'. 

Two young holiday-makers had 
climbed down the cliff to bathe and 
while one swam the other watched. The 
swimmer could bo seen plainly to be 
in difficulties from the current which 
swirls among the rocks. His friend could 
see it, and without hesitating lie plunged 
in to help, leaving only his coat behind. 
The current swept them both away, and 
though the Senncn Lifeboat was launched 
neither the swimmer nor the friend who 
tried to save him was seen again. 



Jane Austen 
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VENUS AND NEPTUNE 

Millions of Miles Apart 
But Apparently Near 

THE REGAL STAR 

By tho C.N. Astronomer 

The upward progress of Venus in the 
western sky has brought her to a very 
interesting region of the heavens. 

She now appears very close to the 
bright star Regulus and not far from the 
planet Neptune; by Wednesday, July 16, 
she will be at her nearest to Neptune, 
barely twice the Moon's apparent width 
above him. 

They will then both be in the same 
field of view to observers with powerful 
field-glasses or small telescopes. As 
Neptune is now slightly below eighth 
magnitude he will be difficult to see 
through the glasses, particularly in the 
faint twilight which lingers for so long 
after sunset. 


Venus appears reduced to almost the 
half-moon phase, while Neptune appears 



Tho arrow shows the path ot Venus through 
Leo during next week 


as a very tiny greenish disc only one- 
sixth the width of Venus from north to 
south. Actually Neptune is about 75 
times the size of Venus, with a diameter 
of 33,000 miles as compared with 7600 
miles, the diameter of Venus. 

The comparative smallness and faint¬ 
ness of Neptune is not to be wondered 
at when we remember his immense 
distance compared with Venus; for, 
whereas Neptune is now some 2870 
million miles away, Venus is only 100 
million miles. Neptune will now soon 
be leaving the evening sky for this year, 
and though there is little possibility of 
this remote world’s being seen without 
a telescope there is some satisfaction in 
knowing just where he is. 

Of far more interest visually will be 
the approach of Venus to the star 
Regulus, tho planet being at its apparent 
nearest on the evenings of Sunday and 
Monday next. Previous to this, Regulus 
may bo seen above and to the left of 
Venus, two or three times the Moon’s 
diameter away; then on July 13 Venus 
will be little more than the Moon’s width 
above Regulus. 

The Lingering Twilight 

It will be interesting to observe Venus, 
through succeeding evenings, draw far¬ 
ther and farther away from the star, 
which although of first magnitude will 
not appear very prominent in the linger¬ 
ing twilight, particularly when near 
Venus, being dimmed somewhat by her 
radiance. Though the motion of Venus 
will appear to amount to about twice 
the Moon’s width in a day, she actually 
travels 1,900,000 miles in that time at a 
speed of about 22 miles a second. 

Regulus, the regal star of the ancients, 
is an immense sun radiating about 250 
times as much light as our Sun ; from 
this we can estimate how very much 
larger Regulus is. But it is 6,200,000 
times farther away and so appears only 
very small to us, its light taking nearly 
90 years to get here, but only 9 minutes 
from Venus. 

There are two much smaller suns, 
close together, which accompany Rc- 
gulus as this great sun rushes through 
space at about 600 miles a minute. 
These smaller suns probably revolve 
around some central point between 
them; thus the whole group represents a 
solar system around which, doubtless, 
worlds invisible to us revolve. G. F. M. 


The Faithful 
Servant 

Gallantry in Face of 
a Tiger 

There is one golden gleam in the 
tale which tells how Colonel W. H. 
blastings, D.S.O., lost his life this 
summer ; it comes from the courage 
of an Indian servant. 

The colonel was following up a 
wounded tiger in rocky ground which 
afforded good hiding-places for the 
creature. A shikari with a spare rifle, 
half an dozen beaters, and the colonel’s 
bearer were there. All at once the 
tiger appeared 20 yards away and 
charged. The colonel fired twice, but 
only hurt the tiger slightly, and it came 
on. He clubbed it with his rifle, and it 
dragged him down. 

The shikari with the spare rifle had 
climbed a tree, and the unarmed 
beaters could not be blamed for doing 
the same thing. But the faithful 
bearer did not fly. He went up to the 
tiger that was mauling liis master 
and beat it with a stick. Instead of 
turning upon him the tiger retreated 
about 20 yards, perhaps because it was 
so astonished, and the bearer dragged 
the wounded man away. Then he got 
the spare rifle from the shivering 
shikari, and, going up to the growling 
tiger, made an end of it. 

Perhaps the bearer’s gallantry would 
have saved the colonel’s life if there had 
been some antiseptic dressing in his 
luggage, but there was none, and it 
took 14 hours to get him to hospital, 
where he died from his injuries. 

THE BATHER IN A 
BELGIAN STREAM 
Getting In and Coming Out 

Now that the dog days arc approach¬ 
ing the cry will go up by many a shady 
river and shining pool: " Come in ; the 
water’s warm.” 

Some such heart-stirring cry led a lad 
into the water of a little Belgian stream 
where bathing was forbidden. A watch¬ 
ful gendarmb saw him come dripping 
from tho stream and promptly haled 
him to the police-court. 

The day was hot, the court stuffy. 
The magistrate wiped a heated brow. 
Through his spectacles he peered at the 
culprit, and a twinkle appeared behind 
the magisterial lenses. He turned gravely 
toward the gendarme. ■ 

“ Did you see him go in ? ” he asked. 
The gendarme confessed that he did not, 
but lie saw him come out, and that was 
enough. The magistrate agreed, but he 
pointed out that the accusation had been 
wrongly put. The byelaw distinctly 
stated that it was forbidden to enter the 
water. Nothing was said about coming 
out. And as there was no penalty for 
coming out, the magistrate added, the 
prisoner must be discharged. 

The grateful bather left with the 
conviction firmly implanted in his mind 
that a Solomon had come to judgment, 
and what the policeman said docs not 
matter very much. 


TOPSY-TURVY 

Men climbing a tree to save a bird ! 
It sounds like a page from Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Yet it really happened at Paisley. 
A crow had been stealing strawberries 
and got its claws entangled in the 
netting. In a violent effort to escape 
the bird broke away, taking part of the 
netting too, and flew up into a tree, 
where the netting got caught in the 
twigs. The crow was a prisoner, chained 
by the leg, and there he would be hanging 
now if some kindly firemen had not 
brought a ladder to the rescue. 


C.L.N. 

A Branch That is Doing 
Things 

ADOPTION OF A REFUGEE CHILD 

Number of Members—17,516 

Every branch of the C.L.N. will want 
to congratulate the Basle branch. 

There is a schoolmaster at Basle named 
Walter Ztirrer who is one of the best 
recruiting sergeants peace has ever had. 
He, has enrolled 41 members of the 
Children’s League of Nations already, 
and they have not stopped at wearing 
their badges. They have determined to 
do something, and after discussing many 
schemes have decided that the best 
thing they can do is to adopt a child 
through the Save the Children Fund. 

All over this world of ours are children 
in distress because there has been either 
a revolution in their country or an in¬ 
vasion, or a famine, or an outbreak of 
some deadly disease. The Save the 
Children Fund sends food, shoes, clothes, 
and tents to the rescue, and to it the 
Basle branch of the C.L.N. has entrusted 
its pennies. 

Kindness and Goodwill 

We can easily imagine that the little 
refugee will be doubly grateful for his 
warm soup and his thick coat when ho is 
told they have been sent from some 
children in Switzerland, and 1 that they 
have given up their pocket-money to 
help him, and that in that far-away land 
they have 41 friends. He will tell the 
talc through the camp, and thoughts of 
kindness and goodwill, instead of bitter¬ 
ness and despair, will spread among the 
unhappy, homeless people. 

That refugee child cannot be kept 
without a good deal of self-sacrifice on 
the part of the young people of Basle. 
It is splendid that they should put his 
need before, their pleasure. They are 
laying the foundations of a better world. 

Who would not want to have those 
children of Basle for comrades ? We 
rejoice to belong to them, brothers and 
sisters in our Children’s League of 
Nations. 

Members of the C.L.N. who would 
like to enter for some interesting elo¬ 
cution competitions should write for 
entry forms to the League of Nations 
Union, 43, Russell Square, London, 
W.C.x. There arc no entrance fees. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 

Children’s League of 
Nallons, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be 

The C.L.N. Badge sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and Badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


THE GREAT FESTIVAL OF 
CHURCH MUSIC 

For months past all over the country 
tho practising of chants, anthems, 
hymns, and psalms has been going on in 
preparation for a great English Church 
Music Festival at the Albert Hall, under 
Dr Sydney Nicliolson”of the School of 
English Church Music at Chislchurst. 

This college, called after St Nicholas, 
the patron saint of boys, will now, it is 
hoped, have an endowment fund, so that 
the training of boys’ voices may go on. 

The festival was an inspiring evening, 
with moments that will not be forgotten. 
What a grand sight it was, the choristers 
of 182 choirs making their way from the 
entrance opposite the organ and moving 
solemnly forward across the vast arena 
to their places, while they and their huge 
audience of thousands all sang together. 
Rarely if ever has a choir of so many 
surpliced boys and men been brought 
together to make such sweet music. 


II 



The Ideal 
Summer Drink 


T T AVE you tried the best of 
all summer drinks —cold 
“ Ovaltine ” ? Do you know how 
delightful in flavour it is—how 
wonderfully refreshing and in¬ 
vigorating ? If not, try it to-day. 
Enjoy its cool deliciousness. See 
how it gives you new life and 
energy—how it makes complete 
in nutritive value the ordinary 
light summer diet—how appetising 
it is—how easily digested. 

We forget that most hot-weather 
foods contain little nourishment, 
while the need for nourishment 
that rebuilds and restores remains 
much the same all the year round. 
That is why we become easily 
fatigued and exhausted. 

When you drink and enjoy cold 
* Ovaltine ” you are not merely 
drinking a particularly delicious 
beverage but you are supplying 
to your system the most perfect 
and complete form of concen¬ 
trated nourishment in the world. 
Every food element the body 
needs for health is present in a 
correctly balanced form. 

Cold “ Ovaltine ” is easy to 
prepare by adding “ Ovaltine ” 
to cold milk or milk and water. 
Whisk for a minute with an egg 
whisk or shake in a cocktail 
shaker. Then you have a creamy, 
foaming drink—inexpensive in 
cost and brimful of energy-giving 
nourishment to enable you to 
avoid fatigue. 



served COLD 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 
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For True Economy 

—another reason why 


Gibbs Dentifrice 

is the favourite family dentifrice 

Gibbs Dentifrice is inexpensive 
to buy—and it is long-lasting. 
Teeth are preserved in all their 
natural pearly beauty. And 
this is the truest economy. 
Knowing this, most men, most 
women, most children, use 
Gibbs Dentifrice. 

Gibbs—the British—Dentifrice 
dissolves and sweeps away all 
decay-causing deposits. The 
fragrant antiseptic foam pene¬ 
trates deeply into every crevice 
and cranny of the teeth. 

Buy a case of Gibbs Dentifrice 
to-day. 

Your teeth are Ivory Castles 
—defend them with 



Popular size 7vtl. 5 Large size 1/-; De Luxe 1/6; 
Refills lid. For those who prefer a paste, Gibbs 
Dental Cream—in Tubes 6d. and 1/'. 

(These prices do not apply in the Irish Free State) 


Take the first step to success by 
obtaining a copy of the 

4 WELLCOME’ 

EXPOSURE CALCULATOR 



HANDBOOK AND 

DIARY, 1930 


$2$ BURROUGHS WELLCOME Qt CO., LONDON 

xx 5623 ■ . COPYRIGHT 


Is your Set as 
good as the 
other fellow’s? 


It’s annoying when he talks about the 
numerous foreign stations “ all round 
the dial" and you know that it is only 
with difficulty that you can get Radio 
Paris, for instance. Annoying, too, 
when the folk next door arc enjoying 
a particularly good programme which 
no amount of tuning will bring to your 
'spchker or 'phones. POPULAR 
WIRELESS will show 5 r ou how to 
bring your set up to scratch; how to get 
all the long-wave stations with perfect 
clarity. 



Buy a Copy TO-DAY. 


l^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6, 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, &c. 
White, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free. 
PURL WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 27/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 


K GERTON 
BURNETTS, 
N.C. Dept. 






Wellington, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


MEMORIES 

BY AN EX-SERVICE MAN 

6d., post free 7d. 


D. &. \V, GIBBS, LTD., LONDON, E.l. 

—man.... 


TUB ClIOWN I’UESS, KEIGHLEY, Yorks. 



“Good! It's 
Mason’s ! And 
Teetotal too / 

Prime Beer can be made at 
borne at a cost of only 6d. per 
gallon from a 9d. bottle of 


Mason’s 


■Extract of Herbs 


Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores, or 
send 1/- in stamps for bottle enough to make 8 gallons 


NKWBALL AND MASON, LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM. 


GUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d, 


Bend 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 118, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive k handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/8. De Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 



EAST END MISSION 

15,000 Children from homes of poverty in Fast End 
slums will, this summer, be given a day's holiday at 
the seaside or in tho country. 2/- pays for one child, 
giving him. or, her, twelve hours’ happiness. Between’ 
£00 and 600 of the most delicato and sickly boys ami 
girls will bo sent to a holiday homo for a fortnight at 
a cost of $0/- each. Tired-out mothers and old people 
will also bo given a holiday. Stepney is London's most 
over-crowded and poorest borough. 1’leaao send generous 
help. Contributions, greatly needed, thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged by tho Ilev. F. W. CuiLDLEiau, East End 
Mission, Commercial Hoad; Stepney, London; E.l. 


GENEVA CALLING 

Thank You, B.B.C. 

THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
I.L.O. LOOKS ROUND 

By Our League Correspondent 

Thank you, B.B.C., for providing such 
a splendid link between Geneva and the 
people at home with your series of talks 
on the International Labour Office 
and its work during the weeks of its 
recent Conference. 

And thank you, Miss Bondfield, for 
the fine first, talk, arid for addressing 
yourself to those “ who just listen-in 
without the foggiest notion of what is 
likely to come through.” 

And particularly thank you for recit¬ 
ing those sonorous phrases from Part 
Thirteen of tlie Peace Treaty which 
should surely bo chanted from all house¬ 
tops as some higli call to service, 
phrases which are inscribed so fascina-. 
tingly in coloured enamels on the wall 
of the entrance hall of the I.L.O., 
arresting the eye of every visitor as he 
enters, phrases which, as you remarked, 
crystallise'the hopes of the workers.of 
the whole world. 

In spite of all difficulties some of these 
hopes have been realised already and 
many more will be in the future. Each 
year secs some hardship in working 
conditions removed, some injustice 
[remedied, some privation abolished, 
through the improvements brought 
about by tho new labour laws enacted as 
a direct result of the work of the I.L.O. 

This; the tenth year of the I.L.O., lias 
been celebrated by a quickening of 
ideas, an access of energy, a new dedi¬ 
cation of the work to the ideals which 
illuminated the minds of men in 1919, 
ideals expressed in those sonorous 
phrases of the Peace Treaty. In no 
.uncertain voice the Director of the 
I.L.O. has spoken. 

A Live Body 

He takes stock of the world today and 
says that tho Office he directs “ will 
draw on all the forces of imagination 
and enthusiasm at its disposal to prevent 
the organisation from being reduced to 
the state of an unwieldy, lifeless body, 
and to ensure that all the big streams 
,of social life flow toward it- and give it 
[increasing vitality and strength." He 
[notes one all-important condition : 
success depends on faith in social justice 
[and the will to achieve it. 

So once again, B.B.C., our thanks for 
linking up Geneva with the home people. 
Much is written of the League and its 
work, but not all of it is read. The 
spoken word carries nonviction, and we 
cannot conceive better service to 
listeners than in making them better 
acquainted with Geneva and the new 
world it is creating. 

DOUBTFUL NO LONGER 
New Zealand and Power from 
the Air 

A scheme to manufacture nitrates 
from the air by the use of electricity is 
being considered in New Zealand. 

Engineers have been exploring in the 
rugged and uninhabited Sounds district 
of the south-west of New Zealand. They 
propose to bore a tunnel 20 feet wide 
through the mountains to take the water 
of Lake Manapori to Doubtful Sound, 
where it would be used to generate 
electricity as it drops down to the sea. 

The length of the tunnel would be 
seven miles, and in places it would be 
4000 miles under a mountain. A town 
of 4000 people may grow up on the now 
uninhabited shores of the Sound to 
assist in the production of nitrates. 

At present nobody lives in the Sounds 
district, which resembles the fiord 
country of Norway. Doubtful Sound 
was named by Captain Cook, who was 
j not sure that it was a harbour at all. 


MAN WHO TAUGHT ‘ 
PADEREWSKI 

THE KIND MASTER 

Prince of Music Teachers and 
a Little Lady 

POLAND REMEMBERING 

A hundred years ago Theodore 
Leschetizky was born in Poland. 

It is hard to believe. This prince 
of music teachers died only 15 years 
ago, and the world is full of his pupils, 
Paderewski being the greatest. 

Leschetizky was a pupil of Czerny, 
who was a pupil of Beethoven, and one 
of his greatest friends was Filtsch, a 
pupil of Chopin. So he links our age 
with the giants. 

Two admirable things are told of him 
by one whom he taught. He was 
exceedingly kind and exceedingly con¬ 
scientious. One day a young girl came 
to him with an introduction from a 
Russian teacher. She was about to give 
a concert in' Vienna. After Leschetizky 
had heard her play, and had encouraged 
her, he asked lightly: “ And I suppose 
you have a pretty new dress for this 
concert of yours ? " 

On the Fateful Day 

No, she had not. The old musician 
knew that a Viennese audience would 
expect a pleasing appearance as well as 
a brilliant performance. Although tho 
girl was not his pupil and was a stranger 
to him he was determined to help her. 
He- made another girl go shopping. 
with him, and they bought a lovely 
frock, with shoos and stockings to 
match. Leschetizky would have liked 
to send the parcels to the young artiste 
as a mysterious surprise; but he knew 
that she, would scruple to accept gifts 
from someone unknown, so he asked 
flic other girl to take them and assure 
her that she need have no hesitation 
about wearing them. 

On the fateful day the little foreigner 
stepped on to the platform looking 
radiant in just the kind of gown Vienna 
expected a successful artiste to wear, 
and a storm of applause greeted her from 
Leschetizky’s pupils, whom he had 
scattered over the hall. 

If the girl had come forward ashamed 
of her shabbiness and chilled by an 
audience of strangers. she could not 
have done herself justice. 

As it was, her talent unfolded in 

the friendly warmth and the concert 
was an immense success. 

No Thought of Himself 

Leschetizky had never thought : “ If 
she succeeds her teacher will become 
more famous than I am.” 

He never thought of himself, but 

only of the shy girl. 

Pupils came to him from the other 
side of the world, and he could have 
become very rich by giving many 
lessons ; but he would only give four 
a day in order to be able to concentrate. 

Constance Jenkins says: “We were 
never allowed to lot the technical side 
overpower the intellectual and spiritual ■ 
side." Leschetizky would not let his 
pupils do exercises for many hours : a 
day, but bade them develop the other 
sides of their brains as well, just as lie 
had taken a degree in law to prevent 
himself from getting narrow. He did 
not want to turn out musical acrobats, 
but people who had hearts and brains 
to interpret masterpieces. 

Can we wonder that such a teacher 
produced a Paderewski ? 


THE TRIPPER’S TROWEL 

The trowel of the tripper is becoming 
such a danger to our wild flowers that it 
is gratifying to hear that steps are now 
being taken to preserve our rare plants. 

The Society for the Protection ' of 
Wild Flowers and Plants is establishing 
a sanctuary for wild flowers in Wansteacl 
Park, Essex. 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND 


CHAPTER 31 . 

A Dash for Freedom 

With the match actually touching the side 
" of the box Jim suddenly froze. Some¬ 
one was moving above; he heard the bolt 
of the hatch being quietly drawn back, 

Who was coming at this hour ? Surely 
not Jansen. No; for Jansen would not 
have come so quietly, and in any case the 
deck would have creaked under his pon¬ 
derous weight. Yet if not Jansen who 
could it be ? He crouched breathless, 
waiting. Overhead a little slit of light 
showed and widened, and a breath of fresh 
air blew down into the stifled place. He 
saw the stars shining and against them a 
head outlined against the night sky. Then 
a voice came, a low whisper: " Marsc Jim." 

The voice was that of Motu ; Jim could 
have screamed with delight at the sound. 
He knew, of course, that ICupa and Motu 
had been captured by Jansen but had 
seen nothing of them, and had supposed 
them to be prisoners. That either of them 
would have had the pluck to come to his 
help ho had never dreamed possible. 

■ Marse Jim ? ” came the whisper again. 

"I’m here,” Jim answered in a voice 
that was no more than a harsh croak, 

" Water, Motu,” he begged. 

" I got him,” was the quiet reply, and 
Motu’s brown arm reached down with a 
tin pannikin full of water. 

Oh, the joy of that drink 1 With every 
swallow Jim felt new life running through 
Iris' parched body. Meantime Motu was 
speaking in a quick whisper. ■ ■ 

“ You come out quick, Marse Jim. Kupa 
wait in boat.” 

“ But the guard ? ” asked Jim anxiously. 

“ Two men, them watch,” Motu answered. 

" We tie their mouths so they not speak." 

"Good for you,” said Jim delightedly. 

" Give mo a hand up.” He clambered 
on a chest, and Motu reached down and 
gave him a hand. At any other time Jim 
would have needed no help to swing himself 
out through the hatch, but the bad air had 
done deadly work and ho was horribly 
giddy, and weak. Even with Motu’s help 
it was all ho could do to gain the deck. 

" You sick ? " asked Motu anxiously. 

" I’ll bo all right in a minute, Where’s 
the boat ? ” 

“ Him tied aft. You come quick.” 
Motu glided away, his bare feet treading 
the deck soundlessly, and Jim followed. 
But his head was still spinning, and ho 
could hardly see where he was going. 
Even so, it would have been all right if it 
had not been for a lino which stretched all 
across the deck. In t he darkness Jim failed 
to see it, and fell with a thump that sounded 
terribly loud. Motu jerked him to his feet, 
and holding him by the arm ran for the boat. 

But the damage was done. There was a 
quick rush, of feet, and the whole ship 
seemed to vibrate as.. Jansen himself, 
springing up out of the hatch, dashed after 
them. In spite of his great bulk lie moved 
with amazing speed. 

“ Make jump,” gasped Motu, and swung 
himself over the stern into the waiting boat'.- 
Jansen was so close that Jim was forced 
to jump. More by luck than anything else 
he landed in the boat and Kupa caught 
him just in time to save him from going 
over into the water. 

Motu, was struggling to get the oars out. 
As for Jim, all lie expected was a bullet 
from Jansen’s revolver. Jansen, it seemed, 
had not got his revolver, but ho was not 
the sort to be easily balked. Stooping, he 
picked up one of the great sheet blocks of 
the schooner which lay loose on deck, 
swung, it up above his head with both 
hands, and sent it crashing downwards 
into the boat. It burst right through the 
bottom. 

" She sink,” gasped Kupa in horror, but 
Jim kept his head. 

Overboard,” he ordered, and, springing 
out into the shallow water, set to wading 
for the beach. 

The two brown men followed. Splash I 
Jansen was over the low rail and after, them. 
Jim heard his panting breath close behind, 
and next moment felt the man’s great hand 
close on his collar.. Instead of .trying to 
wrench free, Jim swung round, flung him¬ 
self at the Dutchman and caught him round 
the knees. Taken for once completely by 
surprise, Jansen toppled over backwards, to 
disappear with a mighty splash, and before 
lie could pick himself up again Jim was 
well away. He felt his strength coming 
back to him as lie gained the beach, then 
he and the two brown men raced side by 
side for the shelter of the trees. ' 

, Jansen was roaring like a bull behind 
them, which was .lucky for them, for his 
men dare not shoot. Jansen was active 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 

enough, but his weight was against him. 
He ploughed deep through the soft sand 
while Jim and the light-footed island men 
scuttled over the top. At any rate they 
beat him to the edge of the bush and were 
soon in the thick of it. 

Alone, Jim would have been lost before 
he had run a hundred paces, but Motu and 
Kupa had the native sense of direction and 
kept straight on. The slope grew steeper, 
but they did not stop. Jim was panting, 
yet excitement kept him going and they 
went on and on till they reached level 
ground where, in a little open glade, Jim 
dropped and lay still, unable to move 
another step. 

” Him sick ? ” Kupa asked of Motu in a 
scared voice. 

" Him not sick ; him tired,” said Motu. 

“ I’ll be all right in a few minutes," Jim 
said hoarsely. “ I could start right off if 
I had a drink.” 

I get you guava,” Motu said, and 
plunged into the bush. It was not his 
eyes but his keen nose that told him where 
to find the fruit, and he was back in a few 
minutes with half a dozen yellow ones each 
the size of a small lemon. Guavas have a 
pink pulp full of seeds but quite juicy, 
and though their smell is rather strong Jim 
thought them delicious. Kupa was very 
nervous. 

1 Them fellows chase us,” he said. " We 
run quick,” 

Jim laughed. “Don’t worry, Kupa. 
You couldn't pay those Malays to start into 
the bush at this time of night.. They’re too 
scared of nats” (evil spirits). 

“ Him say true,” agreed Motu. “ We 
all right till morning.” 

“ And by morning we’ll be a long way 
off,” said Jim. " Motu, I haven’t thanked 
you yet for getting me out. You saved my 
life, for I’d have been dead before morning. ’ 
“ 1 very glad,” said Motu simply. “ But 
how Jansen get you there, Marsc Jim ? ” 
Jim explained, and the two men listened 
eagerly, 

''You get Dolphin back. That fine 1 ” 
exclaimed Motu when Jim had finished his 
brief story. 

“ Yes; but what isn’t so fine is that we’re 
about six miles by water from where she 
lies and I don’t know how many by land.” 

" Which way Dolphin bo ? ” Motu asked, 
and Jim pointed to the east, and told him 
about the lagoon and .the impossibility of 
getting down from the sheer cliffs which 
overhung it. 

Motu nodded. " I tink we get canoe,” 
ho said. “ You walk now, Marsc Jim ? ” 

“ I'll walk all right,” Jim told him, and 
they started. 

CHAPTER 32 1 

Tho Head Hunters 

'T'm!. first' grey light of dawn found, the 
three still struggling through the 
bush. They had covered perhaps three 
miles in a straight line and walked ten to 
do it. In many places they had been forced 
to crawl through thickets where it was 
impossible to stand; in others they had 
been driven to circle around swamps or to 
climb down into deep gorges. 

They were soaked to the skin, covered 
with mud and insect bites and almost 
exhausted. As for Jim, every muscle in his 
body ached, and he was desperately hungry 
and sleepy. He longed to stop and rest but 
dared not suggest it for he, like the others, 
knew that they would have to lie up during 
tho day. At night they were safe, for the 
superstitious natives of tlic Solomons will 
not leave their villages in the dark hours, 
but in the day they were in desperate danger, 
Motu, who was leading, was forcing his 
way through a belt of dense scrub when 
ho stopped so suddenly that Jim bumped 
into him. 

" What’s up ? ” asked Jim. 

" You see,” said Motu, moving aside a 
little, and Jim, coming a couple of steps 
forward, found himself on the sheer edge of 
a great ravine at least two hundred feet 
deep and about a quarter of a mile across, 
at the bottom of which a good-sized stream 
made its way to the sea. 

. The cliff fell almost straight to the valley 
beneath and Jim could see that it was 
utterly out of the question to climb down. 

" That puts the hat on it,” ho grunted. 

" Hat—I not know,” said Motu in a 
puzzled voice. _ . r - 

“ I mean we can’t get any farther,” said 
Jim. " There’s nothing for it but to hide 
up until night, then try to find a way round.” 

Motu stood gazing down into the depths. 
By the frown on his face Jim could see he 
was thinking hard. At last he turned. 

Continue!! on the next page. 


ASK MOTHER TO GIVE YOU “FORCE” AND MILK EVERY 
DAY—THE FOOD FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH—9Jd. pkt. 



free; model 

AEROPLANES 


for those who eat “ Force ” 

“Sunny Jim ” has designed his own 
aeroplane. He calls it “ Sunny Jim’s ” 
Force-plane. It’s a wonderful little 
model, glides twenty to thirty feet. 

Post to “ Sunny Jim” the coupon 
below, enclosing a ijd. stamp to cover 
postage and one top from a “Force” 
packet. You will receive the coloured 
design, shown in miniature on the right, 
(actual size io” X 22") together with 
full instructions for making it into the 
flying “ Force-plane.” 

You’ll have some fine fun with the 
Force-plane; it will do stunts just like a 
real aeroplane. Get your friends to 
send for them too. See who makes the 
best model; have gliding competitions j 
endless fun. 

HIA IN AND POST THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR A SUNNY JIM “ FORCE-PLANE.” 



COUPON FOR FREE MODEL AEROPLANE 

To ; SUNNY JIM. Dept. F.P.i., A. C. Finckcn & Co., 
igy, Great Portland Street, LONDON, W.i, 

Please send me, free, a. “ Sunny Jim ” Force-plane. 7 enclose 
a 1 \d. stamp for postage and one top from a “ Force ” packet, 
(Tops from Sample packets are not accepted.) ■ 


Your Name.. 


Your Address.. 
Town . 


{This offer applies in Great Britain, Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State only)' 



is good for 
everybody... 
young & old 

Andrews cleanses 
internally and 
promptly corrects 
Life’s little Ill 

9°trV4 
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JACKO PUTS ON THE BRAKE 


“ Him pretty big river,” be said. " I 
tink canoe down dere.” 

” Can you see one ? " Jim asked. 

“ No see canoe, Marse Jim, but smell 
smoke.” 

“ Smoke I ” repeated Jim. anxiously. 
" Then there’s a village somewhere near ” 

Motu pointed up tlie ravine which curved 
sharply to the west about half a mile 
higher up. 

“ I tink village him dere,” he explained. 
" Marse Jim, you wait while I go see.” 

Jim hesitated, but Motu went on quickly. 
“ You no be frightened. I back soon. Den 
when night come we steal him canoe and 
go Dolphin." The man seemed so sure of 
himself that Jim. decided to let him go. 
It was no use for him to go too for Motu 
could travel more quickly and quietly alone. 

” All right," he said, " Kupa and I will 
wait here. Don’t be long, Motu.” 

“ I no be very long,” said Motu, and, 
gliding away as quietly as some wild 
thing, vanished like a shadow in the brush. 
Jim sank down wearily on the ground,' but 
Kupa stood looking at him. 

"Marse Jim, you pretty hungry,” he 
suggested. 

“ I could eat a horse,” said Jim, 

“ I not know horse,” replied Kupa, " but 
f tinlc I get some guavas,” 

“ They’d be better than nothing,” Jim 
agreed. " And we ought to have some 
water, Kupa. It'll be smoking hot here in 
another hour.” 

Kupa nodded. “ First, I get guava, den 
find water," he said, and slipped away. 
He was back presently, full of triumph, 
carrying a great bunch of bananas. 

" Him better dan guavas,”, he declared, 
and of course lie was right. Jim ate half a 
dozen and felt better. Kupa, too, had his' 
share but presently was up again, 

“ Now get water,” he said. 

" Be careful,” Jim warned him. “ It’s 
broad day now and the natives will be on 
the prowl. Don’t take any chances.” 

“I no tink they come this placo,” said 
Kupa, and Jim agreed for there was nothing 
to bring them up here on the edge of the 
ravine. Kupa wont off again, and Jim 
leaned back against a tree. . The sun was 
up now and it was already getting hot, but 
here the shade was thick and at any rate 
the air was fresh. 

Continued in the last column 


M other Jacko was expecting some 
rich relations to tea, and was very 
anxious that the family should not dis¬ 
grace itself. 

Mother Jacko was never so happy as 
when she was pouring out tea and dis¬ 
pensing cakes and buns to her friends. 
She would put on her best dress for the 
occasion, and see. that the baby was 
suitably decked out. 


to see that everything was in its place. 
At four o’clock precisely the company 
arrived—in a handsome car which 
looked quite new enough to be out on 
its trial run. 

Cousin Miriam’s fortune didn’t seem 
to have spoiled her, for she was affa¬ 
bility itself. And so was her husband, 
who asked politely after each member 
of the family. He had just said : “ And 


It was now twenty-four hours since Tim 
had slept and he was terribly tired. Before 
he knew it he was sound asleep. 

A dusky figure stood over Jim, who 
stirred drowsily. " Hulloa, Kupa,” he said 
in a sleepy voice. " Got the water ? ” 

There was no reply and Jim, wondering, 
opened his eyes. ■ . 

The breath seemed to freeze in his lungs 
as he looked up into a pitch-black face with 
cruel eyes sunk deep on each side of a blunt 
nose. It did not need the great metal discs 
hung from the man’s cars or the necklace of 
bones round his massive throat to tell Jim 
that this was one of the dreaded head¬ 
hunters of the Solomons. Nor was he alone;' 
for half a dozen others as hideous as himself 
stood behind him. In his great fist the 
savage grasped a spear tipped with a 
barbed head of sharp flint. 

Jim did not flinch but stared straight up 
into the' man’s brutal face. The tighter the 
fix the higher Jim’s courage rose: if this 
savage was going to murder him he would 
end up smiling. The black man’s eyes 
blinked and fell, and from his lips came 
something that sounded like a croak but 
must have been an order, for his followers 
gathered round. Two of them dropped to 
their knees and seized Jim. The smell of 
the rancid grease on their bodies sickened 
him, but he showed no sign of his disgust, 
nor did he flinch as they tied his wrists 
firmly with cord twisted from the bark of 
the coconut. Then they dragged him to his 
feet and by signs ordered him to march. 

His captors went swiftly and silently 
through the brush and presently came out 
upon a bush path. Jim had been wondering 
how they had found him but now he began 
to understand. These men had been 
watching the Stiletto and it was‘probably 
while on their way to the beach that they 
had picked up his trail and followed it. 

At last they came out into the open aiid 
there lay the village sprawling at the foot 
of a steep hill. The men who held him 
raised a loud cry, and out poured a crowd 
of the most hideous savages Jim had ever 
seen. All were armed with spears or great 
crooked clubs carved out of heavy black 
wood. They yelled with horrid delight at 
sight of the prisoner and swept down on 
him in a solid mass. 

TO HE CONTINUED 



The windows burst open 

The rest of the family was apt to 
cause her a certain amount of anxiety. 

“ If you’re going gardening,” she 
said to Father Jacko, " do remember to 
change that dirty old coat before you 
come into the parlour.” 

“ Don’t you worry about me,” replied 
Father Jacko, good-naturedly; " if you 
don’t want your tea-party spoiled you’d 
better keep your eye on Jacko. Where 
is he, by the way ? ” 

“Jacko’s all right,” said Mother Jacko, 
as she gave a twist to baby’s blue bow. 

" I’ve sent him to Belinda’s for tlie day.” 

And then she went back to the parlour 
to give the furniture a final polish and 


and In came the car ! 

how is that young rascal Jacko ? ” 
when there was a loud noise in the 
front garden. 

“ What’s that ? ” cried Mother jacko. 

She need not have asked, for the next 
moment the doors of the long French 
windows burst open and in came the 
car, with Jacko at the steering wheel, 
looking very scared. 

“ The brute started off directly I got 
in ! ” he complained. “ I trod on the 
brake-” 

• “ And found it was the accelerator ! ” 
roared the visitor. 

It was lucky for Jacko that he thought 
it such a very-good joke. 


MASTERCRAFT 



PORTABLE SHELVING 


“ Grows with your needs.” 

A ND adapts itself to. the varying heights of 
** your boohs. Portable and Extensible, 
it can be added to at any time. It is economical, 
durable, perfectly rigid and of handsome 
appearance. Fitted with adjustable shelves'. 

MASTERCRAFT PORTABLE 
SHELVING is stocked in two heights and 
three different depths. Particulars of sizes 
and other designs in Catalogue. 


FULL HEIGHT DWARF HEIGHT 


Initial Bay 7 ft. 6 ins. high, 
3 ft. 2|- ins. wide, with 8 
adjustable shelves 8 ins. 

deep. £4 17 6 
. (Back 17/6 extra.) 


Initial Bay 4 ft. 6 ins, high, 

3 ft. 2£ ins. wide, with 

4 adjustable shelves 8 ins. 
deep. £3 17 6 

(Back' 9/6 extra.) 


Catalogue No. 26 on application. 
_ friMITE _ 

Equipment for libraries 

62,Cai\ROI\StJLONDON 

Telephone: City 6599 



DWARF OAK BOOKCASES 


k Initial'Bay 3 ft. 9 ins. high, 2 ft. 9 ins. wide. 

«1 15 O 

Two Bay 3 ft. 9 ins. high 5 ft. 5 ins. wide. 

Also in Mahogany. . .£3 ,7 O 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion of 
the Children’s Newspaper 

•ynis wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mce, Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order your copy today. 

MY MAGAZINE 

August issue ready July 15 - - - - 1 8 , 
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TIE WITNEY 
BLANKET Sk, 
WITNEY 

MORE and GREATER BARGAIHS-THE WHEY BLANKET CO.’s MOTTO 8S-VALUE! PURITY! & SATISFACTION! 


OLD WORN FADED 

DOWN QUILTS 

RE-COVERED 

RENOVATED AND MADE OF BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE* 
Original ** Dimpled Plumpness n Putin lies loved, 

ANY OLD DOWN QUILT MADE LIKE NEW OR 
BETTER THAN NEW BY 
THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD. 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS AND CHOOSE YOUR COVER. 

There are millions of Down Quilts in British homes. Many of them 
arc but mere shadows as compared with their new condition. They 
are faded and thin. Look at yours. See how needy they are of rc* 
covering and complete renovation. The Witney Blanket Co.’s splendid 
method for the renewing of Down Quilts makes a great and timely 
appeal to all housewives, and is an oner and an opportunity you havo 
doubtless been looking for for years. 

Moreover, the generous'offer they are making of PATTERNS of 
beautiful silky satins and sateens, in delightfully printed designs or 
plain self colours (also plain Jap silk, and artificial silks), for the re¬ 
covering’of old Down quilts, makes it so easy and simple a matter for 
/on to have full particulars of this valuable method of Down Quilt 
Restoration. The Patterns represent a galaxy of colourings and an 
array of splendid quality coverings. 

Your Down Quilt can be restored to its fullest glory and beauty as 
when new—perhaps better—The Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., completely 
rc-covcr ana use all the filling now.inside your RntWofi 

okl quilt for refilling tiro new cover. L If neces* 
sary, they add to the filling so as 

to restore the quilt to its original Two old P rev nil 

rich, dimpled thickness. ’ Down© fa F„r 

* Quilts will 


l 



OLD QUILTS 
RETURNED 
RICHUVTi 
COLOURED, 

, DOWNY. 

: S IE.KVvk: . 
AS GOOD OR . 
BETTER THAN NEW! 


Down Quilts can teat bo 
spared Srom your beds dur¬ 
ing the warm weather. 
Hence this SPECIAL SUM¬ 
MERTIME OFFER. 


WRITE 
TO-DAY 

A QUILT, RICHLY 
COLOURED and of 
GORGEOUS BEAU- 
TYCAN BE YOURS. 

This Is, therefore, an offer 
of economy and restoration 
to the beautiful. Do not 
have your bedrooms marred. 
with faded, scedy-looking' 
Down Quilts, but let them 
impart ucauty and finish to 
the bedrooms. 

WRITE FOR PATTERNS 
AND PARTICULARS. 

All you havo to do is 
to fill in the coupon asking 
for the patterns of the' 
charming and beautiful 
coverings and price list for renovating. These will come per return and 
,ou will then be able to select the pattern you desire or which will 
, ihrmonise with the other effects of the room. Accept this splendid 
: 6 ffer to-day—it means ” New Quilts for Old,” and is an offer of 
economy, beauty, and proven satisfaction to every home. 

Special QUILT RENOVATION COUPON 

To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., 

Butter Cross Works, WITNEY, Oxfordshire. 

rieasc send me patterns of Dawn Quilt Coverings and Trices. 

No. i. Lowest Price Kc-covers. 

No. 2 . Best Cambrics and Sateens, 

No. 3 .' Sateens, Silks and Satins. 

(Cross off set not required.) 

I promise to return patterns within three days. 



DOWN 

QUILTS 

5bL?x4°2/m 

x 20 ins. Post 3 d. 
Ideal for 

doll’s cot. Cheap¬ 
est Toy to buy. 
Colours: Saxe, 
Rose, Mauve, 
G old. 


IE 


NAME.. 

(Block Letters) 

ADDRESS. 
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GREAT OFFER DIRECT FROM WITNEY OF 

WITNEY BLANKETS 

at LOW SUMMER PRICES 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM ENORMOUS STOCKS. 
LARGEST VARIETY IN THE COUNTRY. 

VIEW AND FEEL DAINTY PATTERNS FREE, 
WITNEY IS FAMOUS FOR BLANKETS. 

Got Warm WITNEY Blankets at the Special Summer Sale Prices 
now prevailing. Fill in Coupon for free patterns and send to THE 
WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., WITNEY, the firm with many years’ 
reputation for quality and value. This is a golden opportunity, as you 
can buy NOW at Summer Sale Prices'Witney Blankets (the World’s best) 
from the famous factory at Witney and so save money. All wise 
housewives enthusiastically welcome great bargains. Here you are 
offered WITNEY BLANKETS DIRECT FROM WITNEY—from 
the world-famed firm, The Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., Witney. 

In this—WITNEY’S GREAT SUMMER SALE—there are j 
thousands of Bargains that everyone has a chance. 

A PARCEL OF PATTERNS FREE 

(you return them in three days) is sent to every inquirer who fills in 
and nosts the coupon below. No risk—no trouble—no waste of time. 
See before you buy and receive her return the parcel of delightful 
miniature Blankets—a splendid selection for you to choose from in 
*our own home. 

BUY NOW/WHILE^ 

SALE timmmsm 

PRICES 


i so many 



BLANKETS ALL DOWN IN PRICE 
OWING TO WOOL SLUMP. BUY NOW 

SUMMER PRICES MEAN SUMMER BARGAINS 
SEEING BEFORE BUYING IS EVERYBODY’S' BEST VIAY, ' 
SIMPLY POST COUPON, Witney Warmth is Naturo’s Warmth. 

Look, see and feci the substance, thickness, and beautiful textures'of 
these, the World’s best Blankets, .livery .Blanket a deeply Jleccy 
mass of comforting warmth;./ Examine closely the splendid weave. 
The Witney maker’s art and;products are in this parcel of Patterns 
(free to you) seen at their best; The patterns show in manifold variety 
all the sizes, qualities—everything you want to know and at prices to 
suit all pockets. 

WITNEY BLANKETS; ARE PROTECTED BY LAW. 
No Blankets made elsewhere ‘ can be called Witney Blankets. The 
Witney Blanket Co„ Ltd., deal only direct with the public. Therefore, 
send to The Witney Blanket Co.y Ltd., Witney, direct, who have no agents. 

Have your patterns, and get your bargains from this GREAT 
SUMMER SALE, but you mtost send now. Do it immediately. while 
the coupon is handy. { ■• 

POST SALE COUPON TO-DAY 

FOR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS OF WITNEY 
BLANKETS DIRECT FROM WITNEY. . 

To THE WITNEY BLANKET C0„ LTD., 

Butter Cross Works, WITNEY, Oxfordshire. 

Please send me, post free, miniature Blankets as Patterns 
of Sale Price Blankets direct from the Factory .(which I will, 
return within THREE Days). 


NAME. 

(Block letters) 

ADDRESS ...... 


Children's Newspaper, 
July 12 , 1930 . 


SPECIAL SALE OF 

SOFT KAPOK 

DOWN MATTRESSES 

EVERY SIZE REDUCED IN PRICE 

THE SOFTEST AND PUREST THING TO SLEEP ON 1 GREAT 
OFFER BY THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Made in our Garden 
Factory. 14 DOWN LIKE *’ BEDS as Soft and Warm as a Down Quilt, 
MARVELLOUSLY LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

Fill in Coupon for Free Patterns of Beautiful Suede Ticks and specimens 
of Kapok and full particulars. 

Nothing more soft' anil luxurious to lie on lias ever been thought of 
or made than these Kapok Down Mattresses. 

Everyone knows the softness and lightness of a Down quilt, how it 
covers you with a light mantle of rich warmth. 

Here in the Kapok Down Mattresses now offered by The Witney 
Blanket Co., Ltd., you have the same, softness and warmth TO LIE ON, 
but in much more thick and substantial form. 

Kapok Down Mattresses are pure as Nature beoause Kapok is a 
natural pure vegetable down. Free from dust, dirt, or anything 
deleterious. In this pure state it is made into these mattresses. Kapok 
Mattresses are therefore absolutely the purest beds you can buy. These 
mattresses do not become lumpy or hard, 

- ’ ‘ 1 ■ 1 —a WRITE NOW 

EVERY SIZE 
REDUCED IN PRICE 
but all Kapok Mat¬ 
tresses aro still of the 
same standard high 
quality. Owing to 
favourable contracts we 
have been able to make, 
we are having a large 
quantity of Kapok 
shipped direct, which 
will enable us to pro¬ 
duce this Mattress at 
a lower price than 
ever before. 



KAPOK is 
D A M P - 
PROOF, and „ , 
these Kapok Mat¬ 
tresses aro invalua¬ 
ble to Rheumatic 
sufferers. 


‘The Mattress of any 
bed should be of Kapok— 
. nothing has yet been dis¬ 
covered to replace or surpass 
Kapok for comfort and right 
thorough restfulneas.’'—^Vide 
Press. 


• Kapok Down is VERY LIGHT IN 
WEIGHT (one-sixth the weight of cotton). 

.How light and easy to handle, therefore, are 

these mattresses when making beds. SAVE YOURSELF EXERTION 
IN BED-MAKING. Think of a down quilt thickened to an enormous 
^.degree, then you will have brought to your mind the lovely qualities of 
these mattresses. 

Humanity derives from Nature many wonderful, beautiful, and useful 
■things,.and here in theso Kapok Down Mattresses you have bedding-of 
voluminous thickness, softness and warmth. 

They are now offered AT LOW PRICES direct from the Garden 
■ Factory of The Witney Blanket Co.., Ltd., Witney, which is one,of the 
finest m the country, and is efficiently supervised and economically 
organised. * ' 

The keen prices to the buyer are'only made possible by reason of the 
enormous and advantageous purchases— and ONE small factory profit. 
There- are no middlemen’s expenses to consider, and YOU get the 
benefit in increased value qmbquality. 

Ticks aro made of delightful 'suede material—different—soft and 
warmer which does not feel cold to the touch - , and are supplied in four 
self colours of Khaki, Rose, Blue and Helio. 

Write to-day for free patterns, specimens of Kapok Down and 
particulars of these lovely ” Down-like ” Beds, which are so beautiful 
to sleep on. SIMPLY FILL IN TIIE COUPON and the patterns and 
particulars will conic per return. 

KAPOK DOWN MATTRESS COUPON 

To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., ; ' 

Butter Cross Works, WITNEY, Oxfordshire. 

Please send me patterns (which I will return within three 
days) and particulars of Kapok Down Mattresses offered at 
Low Sale.Prices. 


NAME. 

(Block Letters) 


ADDRESS , 


Children’s Newspaper, 
July 12 , 1930 . 
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THE BRAN TUB 

The Figure Star 

|N this diagram the figures 1, p, 
5 , 11 , placed at the four points 
of intersec¬ 
tion along 

the top hori- | y 

zontal line, 

' total. 26 . By 
using tlie 
rest of the 
n u m b c r s 
from 1 to 12 
can you ar¬ 
range them 
at the other eight points so that 
the total of four numbers along any 
of tlie straight lines is always 2 d ? 

Answer next week 

Pot-Hooks for Camp 

Pots and pans in camp should 
not be littered about on tlie 
ground, where they are 1 liable 
to become dirty or damaged. A 
much better way of disposing of 



A Sun Eather 

T)ur|NG tlie middle of the day 
when tlie Sun is hottest tlie 
common lizard takes its sunbath, 
stretching its body out flat on 
tlie ground to expose as large a 
surface as possible ,to the heat. 

The common lizard is found in 
numbers all over the British 
Isles, especially in dry and sandy 
spots where there is plenty of sun¬ 
light. It is a very active little 
creature, about six inches long, and 
its food consists chiefly of flies and 
other insects and worms. 

Tlie young appear in July. 

Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



them when they are not in use is 
shown in tlie sketch. 

A piece of rope is tied round a 
tree about four feet from the 
ground and the articles are sus¬ 
pended from it by pieces of stout 
wire bent into § shape to form 
pot-hooks. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
TJill in the letters to make the 
words defined, and when this 
lias been done correctly tlie cen¬ 
tral diagonal line, represented by 
noughts, will form tiie name of a 
city' witli a long history. 

O***** sheen 
*0**** Beast of burden 
**q*+* intelligent animal 

***0** Day of the week 

****0* Vegetable 

*****0 Gull Answer next week 

Facts About Helium 

ft was first found in flic Sun in 
1868 . Sir William Ramsay 
separated it from the Earth’s 
atmosphere in 1S9S- 

It is tlie only atmospheric gas 
which remains a gas at minus 240 
degrees Centigrade and it only 
liquefies at minus 270 degrees. 

A million volumes of air contain 
only four of helium. 



Lc beurro Le boucher Lo bouton 

Donnez-lui une tartine de beurre. 

Acliete un bifteck cliez le boucher. 

Allez faire recoudre votre bouton. 

An Enigma 

|n days of old I served both king 
and queen, - - • ; . ■ • 

Was gay in velvets, red and blue 
and green. 

But now I’m serving you from 
morn till night, ' , 

Most often I’m of sober black and 
white. 

Each king and queen had one. or 
maybe two,- ; 

Butdozens of me nowbelong toyou. 

.Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

|N tlie morning the planet Mars is 
in the East, 
and Jupiter is 
in tlie Norlli- 
East. In tlie 
evening Venus 
and Neptune 
are in tlie 
West and 
Saturn is in the 
South-East. • Our picture shows 
tlie Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 a.m. on July 16. 

Word Square 

Thf. following five clues indicate 
. five .words which when writ¬ 
ten one below tlie other will form 
a square of words. 

Vital organ of tlie body. Be¬ 
queath. Old saying. Villain. 

Kind of cloth. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Hornby? 

The ancestor of those bearing 
this surname probably came 
originally from Hornby in York¬ 
shire. Tlie word means “ the 
dwelling of Horn,” Horn being 
the name of a chief, possibly a 
Danish Viking, who lived and 
fought in tlie ninth century. . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Squares and Circles 
CHESTNUT 


Writing a Novel 

1S75 


a o p pres r 

b T i it i r e' e' ASlrangeThing 
SYCAMORE -'-'.Time - 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 45 words or recognised abbreviations bidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations,are indicated by asterisks among the dues 
which appear below. Tlie answer will be. given next week. 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

The Answer 

Young Smith was very puzzled 
during the examination. 

“ What’s wrong, Smith ? ” asked 
his form master. “ Don’t you 
know tlie question f ” 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied. “ What’s 
troubling me is tlie answer.” 

Perpetual Motion 

ruing was not his business, but 
lie thought he could make 
it a paying hobby. 

“ How did your article on per¬ 
petual motion turn out t ” a 
friend asked him. 

“Oh, it’s a great success,” he 
replied. “ Every time 1 send it 
out it comes back to me.” 

An Uninvited Guest 



Reading Across. 1. Hauled.' 6. Protected. 12. Found in the 
chimney. 14.. Gladly. 15. Compass point. 17. Band. 20. Conjunction. 
21. Ostentation. 23. An age. 24. Flat pieces. 26. Over again. 27. 
Heraldic term, for gold. 28. Linnaean Society*. 30. Land surrounded 
by water. 31. Tonic-sol-fa note. 32. The old-world gods. 36. A French 
preposition. 37. Tree that yields a medicine. 38. Reward. 40. Low- 
lying country; 41. Interferes. ■ 

Reading Down. 1. To send away.-. 2. Roman copper or bronze coin. 
3. What the. League of Nations stands for. 4. A gusset. ' 5. And so 
on*. 7. Of the last month*. 3. Melodics. 9. To bring,into being. 
10. Dean of the Faculty*. 11. Differs. 13. Pronoun. ■ 16. The sea- 
eagle. 18. A valiant man. 19. A seasoning. 20. Capable. 22. That is*. 
25. For example. 27, An augury. 29. Identical. 33. An extinct bird 
of New Zealand.- 34. Royal Academician*. 35. Directed. 37. Chemical 
symbol for aluminium. 39. Deputy Lieutenant*. '■ ■ . 


Yu ere was a young man so be¬ 
nighted 

He never knew when lie was 
slighted; . 

And when at a party 

Would eat just as hearty 

As though he were really invited. 

Mistaken Identity 

The scene was laid in a teashop. 

A man approached another 
who had just taken a hat from the 
rack and asked: 

“ Are you Henry Timkins ? ” 

“ No,” said the other with sur¬ 
prise. 

. “ Well, I am. And that’s his hat 
you are wearing.” 

A Feat of Strength 

The famous athlete was being 
interviewed. 

“Just look at this muscle," he 
said. “ Witli this arm I can stop 
a train.” He paused, and tlie 
interviewer registered a look of 
amazement. 

“ Yes," continued tlie athlete, 
“ you see, I’m an engine-driver." 

A Long Wait 

London express stopped each 
day at Siocombe. 

A man, almost breathless, 
arrived at the booking-office. 

“ Am I late for the London 
train ? ” lie gasped. 

“ No; there’s plenty of time,” 
replied the stationmaster. ■ 

“ What time is it, then ? ” 

“ It is now eight o’clock,” 
replied tlie stationmaster ; “ tlie 
train goes at 7-55 tomorrow 
evening.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME ® - ® 

D orothy was trotting liojne “ Balloons ! Balloons One- 

from school. - a-penny ! ” cried the man. 

She was in a hurry because Dorothy’s heart went pit- 
slie had stayed to play with her pat. She took out lier penny 
friend Connie at “ houses,” 
and Connie’s mummy had 
said ” I think you should go 
home, Dorothy, in case your 
mother gets anxious.” 

She had given Dorothy a 
biscuit to eat and a penny. 

At the corner of the street 
Dorothy came upon an ex¬ 
citing sight. A man was 
pushing a liand-cart, and 
strung all round it in gay 
wreaths were dozens and 
dozens of balloons. They 
were the loveliest colours, 
j ust as it a rainbow had turned 
itself into a shower of soap' 
bubbles. Dorothy looked at 
them and loved (hem. 


© 


The blue Balloon 



She tossed it up 

and, handing it to the. man, 
said: “Please, a blue one,” 
.Tlie man handed her a 
beautiful blue balloon with 


a long piece of string. “ Keep 
a good grip, missy, or it’ll 11 y 
off,” lie warned her. 

Dorothy forgot all about 
going home. Her blue balloon 
danced along, and she danced 
after it. She tossed it up 
again and the balloon danced 
into a little wood. Dorothy 
followed. 

Right in front of her was a 
holly bush, and on one of its 
branches the blue balloon came 
to rest, Dorothy stretched 
out her hand. Perhaps she 
gripped it too tightly, per¬ 
haps a prick from the holly 
bush did the mischief, for 
before her very eyes her lovely 
toy. faded into . little bits.' 
There was no ^balloon, only a 
few shreds of grey-blue rubber 
hanging bn the holly leaves. 


K©®p aa Sjxojjs: 

Si>Y Y©0ur 

iB©®fi@0G0©! 


When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched? That is a 
sign ,of "morning mouth." 
An "Allenburys" Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants,togetherwifh 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 


Dorothy was only a little 
girl ; she burst into tears. 

Suddenly she looked about 
her and she' knew she was 
lost. In terror she threw 
herself down on the ground. 

“ Mummy, Mummy ! ” she 
cried. She sobbed till she 
fell asleep. 

Hours after she heard Dad¬ 
dy’s voice, and felt herself 
being lifted. . What Daddy 
said she did not know, except 
that he seemed glad about 
something ; and soon she was 
tucked into her own warm 
bed, and everything was all 
right again. 

Dorothy comes strai ght 
home from school now. Also 
though she still loves balloons, 
she knows she must keep hold 
of the string. 




IfeS ,pastilles 


8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 






Chisms o’ 

Golden West !lO!^ ^ 



Thoughts of a stuffy indoor job 
- make Bob and Speedy shudder. 
The open tracts and adventurous 
life of Canada calls them. In 
their adventures aboard ship on 
the way out, and in all that 
happens to them when they reach 
the Land of the Maple Leaf, yon 
will find immense enjoyment in 
this great New Series, the first 
of which appears in this week’s 
issue of MODERN BOY. 

There are many other splendid 
features in this grand number. 

MODERN 
BOY - 2d. 

Get Your Copy NOW I 


The Children’s 
Farringdon Str 
Inland and Abroad; 
Agency, Ltd, 


The Fleetwny House, 
. Subscription ltatea: 
Africa 1 : Central News 
S.S, • ^ 






































































































